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INFANTRY IN WAR. 


A Depot System ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENCY. 


THE military history. of the United States, so far as it relates to 
periodic modifications of prevailing military systems, does not differ 
much from that of other nations. When the Revolution took place 
there was little of military knowledge but that gained in the Indian 
wars in service with British troops. Washington had a serious time 
with the Continental Congress almost from start to finish in his 
efforts to secure approval of his recommendations for improvement 
of the Revolutionary Army. In 1798, when it appeared impossible 
to avoid a conflict with France, the country turned to the veterans of 
the Revolution for guidance. Political conditions were such that the 
country must be congratulated upon the avoidance of war at that time. 
In 1812 the long period which had elapsed since the close of the 
Revolution had thinned the ranks of veterans to such an extent that 
there were but few still able to take the field. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a war the history of which could contain less for the country to 
be proud of than the War of 1812. The reader of history is impressed 
so constantly with the dangers which surrounded the Republic in its: 
early years that it seems incomprehensible that its fate in war should 
have been left to the unreliable militia system, which at critical times: 
had failed to fill the military requirements of the situation. In the Mex- 
ican War the principal army was led by a veteran of the War of 1812, 
but the knowledge of the art and science of war which had been dis- 
seminated through the Military Academy at West Point, combined 
with the experience of the regular army on the frontier, furnished a 
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great leaven to the armies operating on Mexican soil. The experience 
gained by the younger men in this war was of much value in the 
Civil War, but many of the older officers proved embarrassing and 
disappointing. At the outbreak of the war with Spain almost all 
those in positions of authority were officers who had served during 
the Civil War, and it was but natural that the methods which ob- 
tained in that war should be adopted in the war with Spain. The 
remark was constantly heard in Congress and about the War De- 
partment that the methods pursued during the Civil War were good 
enough for these United States at all times, and suggestions for 
improvement on the system under which that war was brought to 
a conclusion were coldly received. It was not generally known that 
many of the brightest generals who engaged in that conflict had 
become convinced that the system under which they had labored was 
defective and had earnestly advocated reform and improvement before 
the true lessons of the war should be forgotten. 

It has never been proposed to tear down the system which brought 
ultimate victory over the exhausted armies of the Confederacy, but to 
improve and render it more perfect. The military system, based 
upon the experience gained in the Mexican War and the subsequent 
operations of a small regular army of 10,000 men, disclosed many 
palpable defects when applied to the administration of the affairs of 
2,000,000 men. These defects were not confined to any particular 
branch of the army, but as the infantry was and must ever be the main 
reliance of the country for war purposes, the administration of that 
arm alone will be considered. The conditions existing during the 
period 1861 to 1865 are not likely to prevail again, yet since the 
close of the Civil War every effort to modify existing systems has had 
to encounter the argument that the experience then gained contains 
all the lessons of war to be learned anywhere. The principal difficulty 
has been to induce the veterans of the Civil War to recognize some 
of the lessons of that conflict and to assist in perfecting the American 
system. At the outbreak of the war with Spain strenuous efforts were 
made to prevent the War Department from profiting by the recog- 
nized experience of the Civil War in the most important matter which 
can arise in a country which depends upon militia and volunteers 
for its main defense. It is to this one serious problem that this paper 
is primarily devoted. 

As the regular army and national guard or organized militia do not 
together constitute a sufficient body of troops to carry on war of any 
magnitude, it may be safely assumed that the army for war purposes 
will, during the first nine months, consist of regulars, national 
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guard and volunteers. The great bulk of the last two will consist 
of infantry regiments. The condition which will confront the regular 
infantry will be applicable to either of the other two forces when 
called into active service. In order that the proposed scheme for 
making the infantry regiments efficient for field service may be clearly 
understood it will be profitable to examine the recorded experience of 
the Civil War. 

When it became apparent that the increase of the regular army 
raised under the proclamation of President Lincoln, together with 
the small force of volunteers which came into service under the first — 
_call in 1861, would not be able to make any impression upon the army 
being raised in the Confederate States, the Government adopted the 
wise rule of accepting volunteers for three years or the war. For 
some unknown reason, Congress modified this plan in providing for 
a volunteer army in 1898, and by its legislation limited future calls 
for volunteers to two years or the war. Of course Congress can at 
any time enact a law to repeal this clause, but as it was intended as a 
permanent statute, it is probable that whenever the organized militia 
is called out and is insufficient in numbers, volunteers will be au- 
thorized under the act of April 22, 1898. 

When President McKinley issued his proclamation for 125,000 
volunteers under this act there followed at once an effort to have volun- 
teer regiments received with a less number of men in the ranks than the 
standard fixed for the war strength. The effort was successful, but 
the President called immediately for 75,000 more men and stipulated 
that no new organizations should be received from any State until 
those organizations already mustered in should be recruited to the 
maximum number. Recruits to fill organizations below the required 
standard were obtained by sending home regimental recruiting par- 
ties. The wrong done by accepting the depleted organizations in the 
first place was compensated for by the successful experiment of 
recruiting volunteer regiments already in service. Herein lies the 
basic principle of efficiency which applies equally to regulars, militia 
and volunteers in active service. 

During the Civil War the killed represented a small fraction of 
the losses in the average regiment. Sickness, with long periods of 
convalescence, desertions and reported missing constituted together 
an appalling total. The large regiments both of regulars and volun- 
teers shrunk rapidly in size, although the reduced organizations repre- 
sented the “survival of the fittest,” and grew daily more valuable with 
the experience of camp, march and battle. With rare exceptions, 
however, these splendid organizations were allowed to dwindle gradu- 
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ally below a standard of efficiency, as far as relates to numbers. 
Regiments which had entered the service a thousand strong soon 
fell below half that number. In the meantime, the numbers of officers 
and non-commissioned officers remained constant so that the real 
loss fell upon the bone and sinew of every fighting force, the privates. 
Some relief was demanded from a system which was rapidly sapping 
the strength of the various armies. Owing to the large bounties paid 
for volunteer enlistments the regulars were gradually reduced to a 
discouragingly low number. New regiments of volunteers with full 
quotas of officers were constantly coming into service.. The adjust- 
ment of matters was thrown upon Congress, a body which usually 
deals with military emergencies much more promptly than with 
recommendations for the avoidance of such emergencies. 

The remedy applied by Congress was drastic, discouraging, un- 
businesslike and calculated to dishearten the whole army through the 
loss of its trained officers and non-commissioned officers. Experienced 
officers and non-commissioned officers can soon turn squads of recruits 
into disciplined and efficient soldiers, particularly when arrayed under 
the battle-scarred flags of well-known regiments. Under the “Act 
for enrolling and calling out the national forces, and for other pur- 
poses,” commonly known as the draft act, which was approved March 
3, 1863, the President was authorized to assign all persons drafted 
under the provisions of the law “to military duty in such corps, 
regiments or other branches of the service as the exigencies of the 
service may require.” The act rescinded general orders of the War 
Department which had authorized the filling of organizations of 
regulars by transfers from the volunteers and specifically forbade 
volunteers from enlisting in the regulars. The sections of the act 
which gave the most severe blow to efficiency directed that whenever 
a regiment of volunteers should become reduced to one-half the 
maximum number prescribed by law, the President was authorized to 
direct the consolidation of the companies of such regiment. The 
general order of the War Department, published in conformity with 
this law, directed that each regiment of infantry “of the volunteer 
army now reduced, or that may be reduced hereafter, as set forth in 
said sections,” shall be consolidated into six, or a less number of 
companies, and the colonel, major and one assistant surgeon mustered 
out. The order further directed that company officers and non-com- 
missioned officers rendered supernumerary by the consolidation should 
be mustered out of service. 

After a lapse of forty years, and with a full recognition of the 
integrity of purpose and high motives of the Congress, one cannot 
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read the draft act and the orders issued to carry it into effect without 
coming to the conclusion that it was a grievous military mistake to 
direct the muster out of the experienced volunteer officers and non- 
commissioned officers. In the first place, the very provisions for 
mustering out reduced regiments constituted an acknowledgment that 
the other parts of the act providing for a draft to fill the depleted 
ranks were doomed to failure. The serious trouble was that no 
military men of commanding ability and high rank had seen fit to 
study the problem and recommend a proper remedy before conditions 
had reached an acute stage which appealed to Congress for drastic 
action. Having applied the thoroughly Democratic and righteous 
tule of the draft to carry on a war in which the life of the nation was at 
stake, Congress had a right to demand that the law be executed in 
such manner as to fill the ranks of all existing regiments and that the 
raising of new regiments should be discouraged. 

General Sherman emerged from the Civil War with a reputation 
for soldierly ability second only to that of General Grant. As a 
military student and a forceful writer his reputation is unexcelled. 
That he was quick to discern the evil effects of the consolidation order 
and prompt in his efforts to bring the military mistake to public at- 
tention may be best shown by quoting a letter written to his distin- 
guished brother, then a senator : 


“Camp BEForE Vickssurc, April 23, 1863. 


.““DeaR BroTHER: I have noticed in the Conscript Act the clauses which 
empowered the President to consolidate the ten companies of a regiment into 
five, when the aggregate was below one-half the maximum standard, and to 
reduce the officers accordingly. Had I dreamed that this was going to be made 
universal, I should have written you and begged you for the love of our ruined 
country to implore Lincoln to spare us this last and fatal blow. Two years of 
costly war have enabled the North to realize the fact that by organized and dis- 
ciplined armies alone can she hope to restore the old and found a new empire. 
We had succeeded in making the skeletons of armies, eliminating out of the crude 
materials that first came forth the worthless material, and had just begun to 
have some good young colonels, captains, sergeants and corporals. And 
Congress had passed the Conscript Bill, which would have enabled the Presi- 
dent to fill up these skeleton regiments full of privates who soon, from their 
fellows, and with experienced officers, would make an army capable of marching 
and being handled and directed. But to my amazement comes this order. 
* * * This is a far worse defeat than Manassas. Mr. Wade, in his report 
to condemn McClellan, gave a positive assurance to the army that henceforth, 
instead of fighting with diminishing ranks, we should feel assured that the 
gaps made by the bullet, by disease, desertion, etc., would be promptly filled, 
whereas only such parts of the Conscript Law as tend to weaken us are en- 
forced, viz.: five per cent. for furlough and fifty per cent. of officers and non- 
commissioned officers discharged to consolidate regiments. Even Blair is 
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amazed at this. He protests the order cannot be executed, and we should 
appeal to Mr. Lincoln, whom he still insists has no desire to destroy the army. 
But the order is positive and I don’t see how we can hesitate. Grant started 
to-day down to Carthage, and I have written to him, which may stave it off 
for a few days, but I tremble at the loss of so many young and good officers, 
who have been hard at work for two years, and now that they begin to see how 
to take care of soldiers, must be turned out. * * * * * 

“Tf not too late, do, for mercy’s sake, exhaust your influence to stop this 
consolidation of regiments. Fill all the regiments with conscripts, and if the 
army is then too large disband the regiments that prefer to serve north of the 
Potomac and the Ohio. Keep the war South at all hazards. If this Consolida- 
tion Law is literally enforced, and no new draft is made, this campaign is over. 
And the outside world will have a perfect right to say our Government is afraid 
of its own people. * * * * * 

“A ffectionately yours, 
“W. T. SHERMAN.” 


With this action by Congress at a critical period of the Civil War 
it may be fairly questioned whether the time has not arrived when 
the lessons of that war may be studied with a view to avoidance of 
recognized errors. Much of the writing in which prominent officers 
of the Civil War indulged subsequent to the close of that conflict 
bore generally upon discussions of various campaigns and battles. A 
very few urged the nation to profit by the lessons of that war and 
almost without exception their words were unheeded. The clearest 
proof of this exists in the acknowledged fact that practically nothing 
had been adopted as a modification of the system when the war with 
Spain was declared in 1898. The country gloried in the easy vic- 
tory over Spain, but at the same time recognized that all was not 
right in our army methods. Anchored to an obsolete and defective 
system, the task of preparing to meet the foe was rendered extremely 
difficult. Everything done from April, 1898, until the close of the 
Philippine Insurrection was pushed with characteristic American 
vigor, but a historical examination of the sequence of events and the 
remedies applied leaves one with the conviction that nearly all legis- 
lative, administrative and executive action was based on emergency 
consideration and the expediency of the moment. 

During the last hours of the session of Congress, which ended 
March 4th, 1899, the administration was appealing for legislation to 
meet the emergencies in the Philippine Islands, where thousands of 
volunteers were fighting with the colors although they had enlisted for 
the war with Spain, which had collapsed during the previous summer. 
On March 2nd, 1899, an Army Act was passed, but it contained a 
provision that on July Ist, 1901, the regular army should be reduced 
to the status it occupied prior to the war. with Spain. Without later 
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legislation this would have restored the old ten company organiza- 
tion to all infantry regiments. The mere question of whether the 
regiment shall have ten or twelve companies in the line of battle does 
not materially affect the result, provided the fire action is the same. 
The twelve company regiment has been recommended for adoption for 
years because, with modern arms, the smaller battalion unit can be 
better controlled in action than a regiment of ten companies not divided 
into battalions. 

The regiment of three battalions constitutes a very desirable or- 
ganization for administration and the responsibility of their battalions 
tends to develop the majors and fit them for higher command. The 
adoption of the three battalion regiment accords with the requirements 
of the Act of April 22nd, 1898, which provides that three regiments 
shall constitute a brigade, three brigades a division, and three: divi- 
sions an army corps. For many years military writers have inclined 
to the view that troops in battle should no longer have both support 
and reserve, since long range guns have all three parts under fire at 
once. It is quite generally accepted that a preponderance of fire at 
the moment of action is an element of success. It is therefore reason- 
able and right to adhere to the system of threes for all the organiza- 
tions from the regiment to the corps for such organization will permit 
of two-thirds being put into action in a perfectly natural way when- 
ever conditions are favorable. These considerations of the higher units 
have been mentioned incidentally; the crucial test of efficiency lies in 
strong and well disciplined battalions. 

Strange as it may seem, there was never a period of American 
military history when so much attention and study was given to 
improvements in arms, drill, etc., as during the half dozen years pre- 
ceding the war with Spain. Experiments were being made in every 
direction, but when the army was called to the field all that the officers 
of the regulars could say was that their men were the most completely 
trained of any the country ever saw. When these were gone, there 
was no time to train the squads of raw recruits sent to replace them, 
and a general feeling of discouragment took place. History had 
simply repeated itself, and unless something radical is accomplished 
soon in establishing a new system, the same thing will happen in the 
next war. A remedy must be found in peace which will fulfill its 
function in war. : 

For some years prior to the war with Spain many valuable essays 
were published, but it was no one’s particular business at the 
War Department to cull-out and take action upon recommenda- 
tions coming up from the daily experience of the service. Field 
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guns, small arms, ammunition supply, drill regulations and many 
important accessories were under constant experimentation and were 
vastly improved. Everything was developed along progressive lines 
except the one most urgent and necessary thing of all, the important 
elements which go to make up a workable army. 

The experience of the Civil War teaches that while all the states 
appeared able to furnish new regiments of volunteers with a full 
supply of officers, not one of them arranged to fill the vacancies in 
their old and experienced regiments. When the draft law was put 
in operation there was no serious effort made to insure the sending 
of conscripts to the organizations in service from their own localities. 
The result was that regiments which entered upon three year enlist- 
ments a thousand strong or more strong were soon reduced to half 
that number, and long before the close of hostilities the number of 
men present with the colors in the majority of regiments did not equal 
in strength a modern battalion. Men separated from their regiments 
through wounds or sickness frequently drifted to convalescent camps, 
where they were practically unknown. Conditions became so obnox- 
ious that on March 3d, 1863, Congress enacted a law directing the 
paymaster general “to take immediate measures for the prompt 
payment of the sick and wounded soldiers in the convalescent camps, 
hospitals and elsewhere, so that they may be fully paid within sixty 
days from and after the passage hereof.” 

It is needless to dwell on these conditions ; the facts are accessible 
to all who care to study the Records of the Rebellion. The long 
era of peace has caused those who fought in the Civil War to forget 
many of the serious and costly business errors of that conflict. Their 
presence in all the high and important offices of the army should 
have assured correction of all known errors of organization and 
administration. Congress must take its honest share of blame, but 
no system was ever properly presented to prevent the recurrence of 
the evils which overtook the splendid regiments of volunteer infantry 
of 1861 to 5 through failure to supply recruits and provide for con- 
valescents in such a way as to assure present comfort and a future 
return to the ranks of their own companies. When the war with 
Spain was an assured fact, instead of having a plan which had re- 
ceived the sanction of Congress, the hands of the clock were turned 
back to 1861. The old mustering regulations were drawn from 
dusty pigeon holes and.the system which had achieved results at a 
maximum of cost in health and money was again established. Volun- 
teer regiments were quickly brought into service and hurried to large 
camps before the necessary provisions could be made. Thousands 
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of recruits were enlisted for the regular army, but as nearly all of 
the regiments had gone to Cuba before the recruits could join and 
be equipped, they were left to the mercy of a homeless existence in 
large bodies, with but few officers, and those few rebelling at heart 
at being compelled to do duty when their comrades were joining battle 
with the enemy. The War Department authorities performed an 
enormous task in those kaleidoscopic days and nights of 1898. The 
accomplishment of great purposes with defective machinery is highly 
creditable. If another war is allowed to find the country with no 
better system for putting its infantry in the field and keeping it up 
to a state of efficiency, so far as the supply of recruits is concerned, 
then public condemnation will follow as surely as it did in 1898. 

There may be many. feasible plans for accomplishing the same 
purposes. It should be borne in mind that a large number of 
infantry regiments must be thade ready for immediate field service 
at the outbreak of war, and that each and every regiment should know 
that its sick and wounded will be cared for and returned’ to the ranks 
without undue delay, and that vacancies will be filled with acceptable 
recruits sent by those interested in the honor and welfare of each 
particular regiment. This question satisfactorily solved means in- 
creased economy, contentment and efficiency. As the methods recently 
‘ in operation did not differ from those which obtained dyring the Civil 
War, it is assumed that the remedy must be a radical reparture from 
all past systems. The depot system has been frequently recommended 
and during the Philippine Insurrection a home battalion scheme was 
put in partial operation. This took from each regiment one-third of 
its officers and men. The other battalions could not profit by the 
movement to any great extent, and after a brief trial public opinion in 
the service condemned the experiment. To accomplish the desired 
result some form of depot organization is absolutely necessary. 

As each infantry regiment of the regular army, militia and volun- 
teers is to consist of three battalions of four companies each, the 
proper solution of the serious question appears to be for each batta- 
lion to have its depot company, which shall remain at home whenever 
the battalion takes the field. This will leave three battalions of 
three companies each for duty with the regiment. The administration 
and maneuvers of the regiment will be unchanged. The battalion 
of three companies is an ideal organization for drill purposes. The 
same general rules would be applicable to all the organizations of the 
army, since three companies would constitute a battalion, three bat- 
talions a regiment, three regiments a brigade and so on to the divi- 
sion of corps. The large twelve company regiments, filled to the 
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maximum, would so enlarge the army corps as to make it unwieldly. 
The dropping out of a depot company simplifies this question. 

The home battalion scheme having been abandoned it may be 
contended by those who approved its continuance that the home or 
depot company would be no better solution. This is not believed to 
be the case. When the methods of operation and benefits to be ob- 
tained are considered the scheme should commend itself to every mili- 
tary man who will acquaint himself with the grave difficulties which 
confront regiments without home depots of some kind. If almost 
any regiment which participated in the active campaigns of the Civil 
War be selected and its records be examined it will be found that there 
was a marked uniformity of experience throughout. Some regiments 
suffered more severely in battle casualties than others, and some met 
with practical annihilation by capture. Nevertheless, the general 
statement is substantiated that the lack of a proper system allowed 
splendid divisions and brigades of infantry to dwindle to such propor- 
tions that they could only be kept efficient by adding additional 
regiments to each brigade. Aside from the military questions in- 
volved this sort of consolidation was extremely extravagant as a 
business proposition. If any great railroad system continued to run 
three trains an hour, with full crews, after experience had shown 
that there were never more passengers than could be accommodated 
on one train, the officials of the road would be considered incompetent 
and the bonds and stocks of the corporation would rapidly seek a 
low level or become worthless. Even the government felt the financial 
strain of the war very acutely towards the last, and the records show 
strong pleas to the army commanders for economy in requisitions of 
all kinds. 

As a military proposition strong battalions make for good morale, 
increased confidence and battle efficiency. Weakness in the real battle 
element, the fighting privates, on the other hand, stands for discourage- 
ment, excessive guard and fatague duty and a lowered capacity for 
efficient military work of all kinds. A company, in the mind of the 
average general officer, stands for a specific organization possessing - 
certain vital characteristics, and whenever the number of men in the 
ranks has become reduced to one-half or one-third the proper number 
that particular organization suffers in consequence. 

It is of sufficiently recent date to be remembered that in 1898 large 
numbers of soldiers drifted about the country to hospitals or their 
homes, without descriptive lists or means of identification and created 
just such a condition on a smaller scale as that which existed in 1863 
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when Congress ordered payment to be made to such absentees. It 
should be recognized that any really serious or prolonged war will 
always produce similar conditions unless some means be devised to 
reduce the evil. It can never be wholly eradicated when armies are 
actively engaged, but as training in the use of the first aid package 
for wounded has materially reduced the percentage of losses, so the 
adoption of a home station for every battalion, where complete copies. 
of all rolls will be kept, will induce the absent from any cause, except 
desertion, to find their way to comrades and to recognition for pay, 
clothing and food. No legislation is required to put this in practice. 
If upon a mature investigation by the General Staff it be found prac- 
ticable and wise nothing more than a War Department order is needed 
to put the system in operation for the regular army, the militia and 
volunteers when called into the service of the United States. 

It is a common thing for officers possessed of some leisure to 
propound theories and submit recommendations of a general charac- 
ter to the War Department, with the naive suggestion that the mere 
details can be worked out at the department. In the scheme proposed 
for a depot company for every battalion of infantry of. the regulars, 
militia and volunteers, it is possible that the details might be worked 
out in many different ways. Being an entirely new scheme, it is 
hardly possible for any one to foresee all the minute details which 
experience would suggest as for regulation. It is desirable always to 
provide for as many contingencies as possible, for in military matters 
it is found that when good business men enter the service fresh from 
civil life and apply common sense and honest mercantile rules to 
government affairs, they become hopelessly entangled with treasury 
rules made to catch swindlers. It is, therefore, wise to remove all 
embarrassment and chance of error which it is possible to avoid by 
the establishment of regulations to govern depot companies. It is 
entirely probable that when the General Staff has been in operation 
for a time the remount system can be so arranged that the cavalry . 
can be brought under the same system, and possibly later it may 
commend itself to the artillery and engineers. The place where it 
finds its first and most needed application is the infantry, and in view 
of the possible reorganization of the militia in many states, an early 
consideration of the proposed scheme is very desirable. The details 
of the order putting this depot company system in operation should 
be along the following lines, which are suggested as corrective of 
known evils of past administration and not as theories to be experi- 
mented with: 
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War DEPARTMENT, 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


General Orders 
No. 


In every battalion of infantry of the regular army and of the or- 
ganized militia and volunteers in the United States, one company 
shall be designated as the depot company, and shall occupy the home 
station of the battalion whenever the latter is ordered into active 
service in time of war. 

2. The duties of the depot organization shall comprise all those 
which will tend to keep up.the strength and efficiency of the battalion. 
The depot company commander shall be furnished with descriptive 
rolls of the companies on active service and information necessary 
to keep up and complete such records will be promptly communicated 
by company commanders, particularly that relating to recruits re- 
quired and to men absent from their proper organizations from any 
cause whatever. 

3. When a battalion takes the field the authorized maximum 
strength, under the provisions of the act approved February 2nd, 1901, 
shall be announced. Battalion commanders shall then transfer such 
number of non-commissioned officers and privates from the depot 
company as circumstances appear to warrant, leaving always an 
efficient organization to serve its purpose as contemplated in this 
order. Officers shall be detached from or attached to the depot com- 
panies by battalion commanders as the needs of the service may re- 
quire. Immediately upon the completion of transfers each depot 
commander shall commence recruiting and continue until the depot 
company is filled to the maximum established for all companies of 
the battalion. 

4. Recruiting by depot companies shall be carried on within the 
limits of the district allotted to each. Officers belonging to or attached 
to a depot company shall be detailed as acting quartermasters when- 
ever necessary to the performance of recruiting or other duties. De- 
partment commanders are charged with the supervision of all depot 
companies stationed within the limits of their respective commands. 
All requisitions for supplies required by depot companies shall be 
sent direct to the department headquarters. When necessary, arrange- 
ments for renting, under emergency agreements, suitable quarters for 
temporary recruiting stations and for furnishing supplies therefor 
shall be made by the Quartermaster’s Department. Arrangements for 
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the subsistence of recruiting parties shall be made by the Subsistence 
Department, and for medical attendance by the Medical Department. 

5. Whenever requisitions for recruits are received from companies 
on active service, the depot company commander shall procure the 
necessary transportation and send, without delay, the required number 
of men, as nearly as practicable. Recruits should be sent to com- 
panies fully uniformed, equipped and armed, unless the depot com- 
pany commander shall have ascertained that equipments and arms 
are available in the organizations to which recruits are destined. Depot 
company commanders will be held responsible for the instruction of 
recruits, and that they are fit for duty when sent to join the battalion. 
Small detachments may be sent under charge of a non-commissioned 
officer, but habitually an officer shall be assigned to the duty of con- 
ducting detachments to the battalion. 

6. Upon the restoration of peace conditions, records of depot or- 
ganizations of the regular army not necessary for battalion administra- - 
tion shall be sent to the adjutant general of the army for file in his 
office. All depot records of volunteer and militia organizations in 
the service of the United States shall be sent by mustering officers, 
with other records pertaining to these organizations, to the adjutant 
general of the army for file in the Record and Pension Office, War 
Department. 

This plan will give to the National Guard regiments an assurance 
that no disturbance will be made in their armories by reason of being 
sent to the field. The depot company of each battalion could occupy 
such property under arrangements made with the various states, and 
there would be no likelihood of new regiments being formed to take 
charge of these armories. This is one of the reasons given by 
National Guard organizations for not desiring to be mustered into 
service by the United States when simply called out for short periods. 
It is useless to enter into a discussion of the merits of this question, 
because Congress has settled it by directing that whenever the or- 
ganized militia is called into the service of the United States each 
man shall be examined before muster in. 

All of the volunteer.battalions and a large proportion of the Na- 
tional Guard and regular battalions will not have armories or per- 
manent stations in the districts allotted for the establishment of their 
depot companies.. It would be in the interests of economy if there 
is any probability that the war will continue for a prolonged period 
to construct temporary barracks and hospital accommodations for 
each depot establishment. This would insure good sanitary arrange- 
ments and more continuous and effective instruction than if the men 
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were kept under canvas and prevented from receiving instruction 
during bad weather. 

It will be the duty of the General Staff to work out a satisfactory 
distribution of the entire United States, so that each battalion of the 
regular army and organized militia may know in time of peace the 
district which would be allotted to it in time of war. Similarly an al- 
lottment of districts should be reserved for the volunteer battalions 
which may be called into service. Of course a plan suited for an army 
of 300,000 men would not do for an army of 500,000. It will therefore 
be necessary to make several alternative plans and keep them ready 
for emergencies. 

In each territorial department the commanding general will require 
mustering and inspecting officers. The law which authorizes the em- 
ployment of retired officers for such. work during war will find its 
greatest application in this connection. Many retired officers who are 
‘unfit for active duty in the field are physically and professionally 
capable of carrying out the details of this work. It may be necessary 
for department commanders to sub-divide their departments into 
mustering districts in the event of a great war. 

The general theory of this whole scheme is that concentration of 
small details in the War Department constitutes a form of centraliza- 
tion which caused the War Department to practically break down 
for several weeks during the war with Spain, and a similar experience 
may be expected in any future war unless this matter receives careful 
attention in peace. The decentralization of the recruiting of the army 
in time of war meets with the approval of all those most familiar with 
the conditions which existed in 1898. 

For many years department commanders were gradually deprived 
of the initiative and control in many of the important matters which 
should have remained entirely within their jurisdiction. This general 
plan decentralizes and takes away from the War Department a mass 
of correspondence and direction which can only be imperfectly and 
with great difficulty carried on under the existing system. The mass 
of letters and telegrams coming from recruiting stations, rendezvous, 
state camps and mustering offices and a thousand and one other sources 
of correspondence during periods of war excitement will break down 
any system which has ever existed or which may be adopted, unless 
authority over these matters is dispersed to the proper officials through- 
out the country and not concentrated in a bureau of the War Depart- 
ment already overburdened with such matters. 

The organic laws of our country for the conduct of war are based 
upon the just theory that all men between the ages of eighteen and 
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forty-five must join the colors when their services are demanded for 
the common defense. The bounty system of the Civil War was a 
constant source of scandal, and it should be made impossible for any 
state or community to furnish troops procured through a bounty sys- 
tem. The division of the entire area of the United States into re- 
cruiting districts and the establishment of depots would enable the 
officers of the general government to get in close touch with each 
community through the agency of polling and jury lists. War and 
its burdens would then bear evenly on all sections, and make it impos- 
sible for an unwilling state to furnish its “volunteers” for another state 
as was done recently during the war with Spain. 

. Congress, as yet, is unwilling to authorize a volunteer reserve, 
preferring to rest the defense upon the regular army and organized 
militia. There is no existing foreign entanglement to lead Americans 
to a conflict beyond our territorial borders, but the moment such a 
contingency arises our militia system ceases to meet the requirements 
of the situation, and the United States volunteer army becomes a 
necessity. 

If the scheme proposed be adopted it will have a tendency to 
develop battalion commanders through the responsibility thrown upon 
them. The battalion will become an administrative as well as technical 
unit. There is no obstacle to this, so far as the returns are concerned, 
for a saving of time would result if the regimental commander should 
submit the return of the field, staff and band, and each battalion com- 
mander the return of his battalion. It would not be necessary to 
consolidate these upon the present form of regimental return, for by 
simply attaching them together in the adjutant general’s office they 
become the returns of the regiment and are available for all informa- 
tion concerning it. Incidentally many minor and important reforms 
will follow the adoption of this or a similar depot system. These will 
result, however, from experience. In order that the plan may not be 
left untried in practice until war is declared, it should be applied an- 
nually to some organization ordered to participate in maneuvers. 
In that way minor defects can be discovered and the system per- 
fected. Any system which will utilize the full strength of trained 
regiments and reduce the expense of maintaining armies is worthy of 
careful study. That the proposed plan will accomplish this and more, 
there can be little reasonable doubt. 


Ws. H. Carter, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. Army. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


THE INTERESTING STORY OF A NATION’S NAVAL FAVORITE. 


To the youth of the present generation there must be something inter- 
esting in the story of one of the most remarkable vessels that ever bore 
the American flag, and the name of which, in the days of their fathets, 
was of more than usual significance. She was Boston born and built, 
was never beaten, and escaped from British fleets vastly superior in 
force on two or three occasions at least, when that luck attended her 
which sailors always believe in, and which, in fact, never deserted her. 
It is doubtless true that at the present day little remains of the old craft 
which more than a hundred years ago saw the light at Edmund Hartt’s: 
ship yard in Ship Street, between the Winnisimmit Ferry and Fish 
Street, now known as Constitution Wharf. 

In the year 1794 the Congress of the United States ordered the 
building of six frigates, three only of which were completed, viz., the 
Constitution, or “Old Ironsides,” the United States, and Constella- 
tion. The first, as we have already indicated, was built in Boston, 
the second in Philadelphia, and the last named in Baltimore, all upon 
an entirely new theory; that is, with cannonades on a flush spar deck, 
and thirty long 24-pounders on the main deck, whereas the usual metal. 
of a frigate of a hundred years ago was an 18-pounder. The Consti- 
tution was two years or more in building, and at the first and second 
attempts to launch her she stuck on the ways. The third attempt was: 
successful. Her first commander was Captain Samuel Nicholson, who 
exercised a general supervision over her during her construction. Her 
dimensions were so large that her sails were made in the old Granary 
at the corner of Park and Tremont Streets, there being no other build- 
ing in Boston large enough to contain them. Her first figure-head 
was a statue of Hercules with an uplifted club, which, upon being shot 
away in the Tripolitan war, was replaced by a Neptune, at the begin- 
ning of the war of 1812 with Great Britain, which Samuel Adams 
Drake has immortalized in an allusion to an old song: 


“ ‘By the trident of Neptune,’ brave Hull cried, ‘Let’s steer; 
It points to the track of the bullying Guerriere.’” 
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She afterwards bore a plain billet-head scroll, which is now pre- 
served in the Charlestown Navy Yard. Her first battery was entirely 
English, and her frame was of live oak. She carried forty-four guns, 
and was in every respect a most formidable vessel for the days in which 
she saw birth. A figure-head of President Andrew Jackson was after- 
wards placed upon her bows at the Charlestown Navy Yard by Com. 
Elliott, the head of which was cut off one stormy night by an adven- 
turous seaman, one Capt. Dewey, but was afterwards replaced. 

Old records tell us that it was not until the twentieth of September 
1797, that Col. Claghorn, who had, under Capt. Nicholson, the charge 
of the ship, announced that the famous frigate would be launched. 
Drake tells us—than whom there is no more reliable authority—that 
“people poured into the town from all quarters. The day was pleas- 
ant, but cold, and the neighboring wharves were crowded with spec- 
tators, who received warning that the passage of the vessel into the 
water would create a swell which would endanger their safety. About 
six hundred people went over to Noddle’s Island (now East Boston, 
on which then there was not a single resident), where they could ob- 
tain a fine view of the expected launch. At high water the signal was 
given, but the ship moved only about eight feet, and then she stuck fast,- 
and the assembled multitude dispersed with anxious forebodings. On 
the following twenty-second of the month a second effort was made to 
get the frigate afloat ; but she moved only a little, and then stuck fast. 
Now she came to be regarded as an “ill-fated ship,” for superstition 
was rife in those days, especially among the sailing community. On 
the twenty-second of October following, a third attempt was made. 
The day was lowering and cold. But few people were present, owing 
to the previous failures, the general belief being that this would, like 
the other attempts, prove abortive. At high tide all was ready, 


“And at the mast-head, 
White, blue and red, 
A flag unrolls, the Stripes and Stars.” 


On the heel of the bowsprit stood Commodore James Sever, who ac- 
cording to the usage of the times, baptized the old ship with a bottle 
of choice Madeira from the cellar of the Hon. Thomas Russell, one of 
the deading merchants of the town. A few invited guests, including 
some ladies, stood on the vessel’s deck. At last, at the given signal, 

“She starts, she moves, she seerhs to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel, 

And spurning with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms.” 
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Thus, after three trials, this old favorite ship was launched upon the 
water which for more than one hundred years has been her resting 
place, and she became the lucky ship of the Navy. 

In 1798 the Constitution, or as she was more affectionately known 
in our early naval battles, “Old Ironsides,” proceeded to sea, and for 
several years was under command of Samuel Nicholson, who had been 
a lieutenant under Paul Jones, when the latter lashed his vessel to the 
English ship, Serapis, and Edward Preble, who in 1804 gallantly laid 
“Old Ironsides” under the walls of Tripoli; again under Isaac Hull, 
her original fourth lieutenant, and William Bainbridge, and that grand 
old sea dog, Charles Stewart, who placed the Constitution between 
the Cyane and Levant, during the war of 1812, on a beautiful moon- 
light night off the island of Madeira, and so whipped the two ships 
that there was not much to be said in favor of British gunnery. Drake, 
from whom quotations have been liberally made, says: “No ship was 
ever so much loved by a nation as the frigate Constitution, not even the 
famous old Victory of Nelson. Good luck pursued her without the 
intervention of the horse-shoe which Nelson carried nailed to his mast- 
head.” 

The exploits of the United States Navy in the war of 1812, between 
the United States and Great Britain, began with the escape of the 
frigate Constitution from an English squadron, consisting of the Af- 
rica (64), Guerriere, Shannon, Belvidera, Ocolus, frigates ; a brig and 
a schooner. The Belvidera was within gunshot. The day following 
the discovery of this fleet (July 17th) there was a dead calm and the 
time was spent in towing, maneuvering and firing. Matters continued 
in this way until the 19th, when a light breeze sprang up, and the 
Constitution suddenly spread all her canvas, and by outsailing her 
enemy escaped a conflict which she could not have maintained with 
any hope of success against a force so greatly her superior. The chase 
was continued day and night for more than seventy hours, during 
which the whole crew remained at their stations. There was on board 
one of the British frigates the commander of an American captured 
vessel, who stated that all the officers of the British squadron ap- 
plauded the conduct of Capt. Hull and his crew in maneuvering “Old 
Ironsides.” This squadron was under command of Captain Brooke, 
who afterward, in the Shannon, defeated the lamented Lawrence in the 
Chesapeake, the most unlucky vessel in our then infant navy. It was 
after this wonderful escape that Capt. Hull brought the Constitution 
into Boston Harbor and penned upon the register of the Exchange 
Coffee House the following tribute to Lieut. Morris (afterward com- 
modore) and his brave officers and crew: 
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“Capt. Hull, finding his friends in Boston are correctly informed 
of his situation when chased by the British squadron off New York, 
and that they are good enough to give him more credit for having 
escaped then than he ought to claim, takes this opportunity to make a 
transfer of a great part of their good wishes to Lieut. Morris and the 
other brave officers and crew under his command for their many great 
exertions and prompt attention to orders while the enemy were in 
chase.” , 

In this escape, which has become a part of our nautical history, it 
is said that Lieut. Morris conceived the idea of kedging the Constitu- 
tion, that is, throwing out anchors ahead and pulling up to them, by 
which she escaped, and he acquired undying renown. When the wind 
did reach the old frigate she was off at the rate of thirteen knots, leav- 
ing her pursuers hull down in a short space of time, for she was one 
of the best sailers ever built, and on occasion displayed wonderful 
speed. 

After a thorough overhauling the Constitution proceeded to sea, 
from Boston, on the nineteenth day of August, 1812, and fell in with 
the British frigate Guerriere, one of the pursuing squadron. In 
about thirty minutes the latter lay a log upon the water, having lost 
all her masts, beside seventy-nine killed and wounded, while “Old 
Ironsides” had but fourteen killed and wounded and was soon in fight- 
ing trim. This was the first bad blow the British Navy had received 
at the hands of the Americans; they could not understand it, and they 
never will. It is ludicrous to read the English papers of the day, which 
try to account for the loss of one of their finest frigates, sent out espec- 
ially to tackle a Yankee frigate. What was the world coming to if 
such things should be allowed. John Bull was “up on his ear,” as the 
boys say, but it did no good. Bainbridge followed the suit of Hull 
by capturing the Java, and Stewart brought two of their ships to terms 
in this Yankee frigate, the pride of the nation, and Great Britain’s back 
was broken. Her sovereignty of the seas was gone. Blessed be the 
name of Yankee for all time! 

Twice after the famous escape of Capt. Hull, off Sandy Hook, 
above alluded to, did the Constitution escape from British fleets and 
far outstrip her pursuers. Once she was chased into Marblehead, when 
the New England Guard, of Boston, a corps organized in 1812, pro- 
ceeded as far as Charlestown, when they learned that the pursuit had 
been abandoned. “They then found that their cartridge boxes were 
empty.” 

One of the pleasantest recollections that the writer has of “Old 
Ironsides” is the cruise he made in her from ’43 to ’46. At that time 
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the old ship had the same battery that she had in 1812, when she took 
the Guerriere, Java, Cyane, and Levant. Also there was the binnacle 
and the wheel which were transferred from the Java to the Constitu- 
tion; and there was, moreover, a memorable man on board, one An- 
drew Petersen, a Swede, who, stationed in the maintop in the action 
between the Constitution and Java, shot Captain Lambert in the shoul- 
der, from which wound he died. 

Upon our arrival in Singapore with over two hundred sick of the 
Constitution’s crew of five hundred, the first man to step on board 
and offer medical assistance was Commodore Chads, of the British 
squadron, who surrendered the Java to Captain Bainbridge. These 
events linger in my memory almost with a feeling of awe for those 
old naval heroes who have crossed the border land. In those days the 
sight of a steamer was rare; but few had been in commission, when 
now almost everything in the way of navigation is steam, and guns 
and powder are but accessories in the grand result. How skilful in the 
old days was the maneuvering of these wooden walls with such sailors 
as Hull, Bainbridge, Porter, Stewart, Jacob Jones, Warrington, Per- 
cival, and the hosts of others now dead and gone to their long home, 
who never dreamed of the naval warfare of the present day. 

The history of the United States frigate Constitution has been 
written for the UNITED Service MAGAZINE by Captain H. D. Smith, 
of the United States Revenue Service, and the writer esteems it a 
favor to be allowed to copy from this work, which deserves the widest 
circulation, that part which-relates to Commodore Chads and his visit 
on board “Old Ironsides” at Singapore: 

“The Constitution had swung to her anchor; the gangway ladder 
had been adjusted just in time for the accommodation of a magnifi- 
cently appointed barge which dashed alongside in charge of a mid- 
shipman. Skipping lightly over the side, the youngster doffed his cap, 
presenting the compliments of Commodore Chads, whose broad pen- 
nant was displayed on board Her British Majesty’s frigate Cambrian. 

“But a short time elapsed before the commodore called in person. 
He was a fine looking man, of distinguished presence, about fifty years 
of age, standing six feet in height, and as erect as a life-guardsman.. 
His smile was pleasant and genial as he returned, with an easy ges- 
ture, the salutes of the officers drawn up to receive him. He halted 
a moment at the cabin companionway, surveying the ship fore and 
aft, alow and aloft, a curious expression apparent in his bright blue 
eyes. He then descended to the private apartment of Captain Percival, 
who rose from his seat, receiving his distinguished guest leaning on 
crutches, he being a martyr to inflammatory rheumatism. 
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“*T have hastened to board your ship,’ said the commodore, after 
the first salutations were over, ‘to offer my services, having heard that 
you were suffering from illness, as well as many of your people. My 
surgeon, whom I have brought with me, who has been long on the sta- 
tion and is familiar with the diseases prevailing here, is at your dis- 
posal. Anything I can do for you shall receive my personal attention, 
for you must know I owe a debt of gratitude to your country.’ 

“He then inquired if he was on board of the identical frigate called 
the Constitution in 1813. He was assured that she was the same in 
model, battery, and internal arrangements, although rebuilt. The com- 
modore, smiling, replied that he was glad to meet her again; that she 
was an old acquaintance of his, and that in the action with the Java, 
after Captain Lambert had received his fatal death-shot, he had by 
virtue of rank assumed command, fighting the vessel until compelled 
to strike. ‘Although we were defeated,’ continued the commodore, 
‘there are no reminiscences connected with my career more fragrant 
with pleasing remembrances than those bearing upon the skill, gallan- 
try, and bravery of the large-hearted Bainbridge. I remember in par- 
ticular one episode—I shall never forget it. We were all on board 
the Constitution, and rapidly nearing San Salvador. Poor Lambert 
was dying, and I was by his side on the quarter deck above, when 
Bainbridge approached, pale and weak from his wounds, and tenderly 
as a woman whispered a few words of comfort to the poor fellow, at 
the same time placing in his wan hands the sword he had been com- 
pelled to render up. It cheered Lambert’s last moments on earth, sir, 
and the act I can never forget. The Constitution was maneuvered in 
a masterly manner, and it made me regret she was not British. It was 
Greek meet Greek, for we were of the same blood, after all.” 

The Constitution now lies snugly moored and protected at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. 

For many years after the capture of the Guerriere by the Consti- 
tution the bell of the latter ship was the one taken from the enemy. 
It was of remarkably fine tone. Lieut. George C. Read, of the old 
navy, who reached the rank of rear admiral at the date of his retire- 
men in 1862, was the officer dispatched from the Constitution by Capt. 
Hull to bring on board the prisoners from the Guerriere. On his 
return from the last trip of so doing, he heard the sound of this beil 
as the hull of the Guerriere rolled in the trough of the sea, and, being 
then but a short distance from the wreck, returned with his load, 
jumped on board the sinking ship, took off the bell, and returned with 
it on board “Old Ironsides,” where it hung from 1812 to 1835, the 
year of the rebuilding of the Constitution. 
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The original Guerriere was a French frigate and surrendered to 
the English 38-gun frigate Blanche on July 19, 1801, and her bell 
afterwards became the inheritance of the English frigate Guerriere, re- 
built from the French original. This bell was cast at Amsterdam in 
the fifteenth century and must have been surrendered to the French 
in one of the old Dutch battles. 

It is still in existence and rings daily the hours of work from out 
the belfry of the Butterfly cotton mill, near Providence, R. I. It has 
an inscription, a copy of which I possess, but it is mislaid. The bell 
is thought to have been taken originally from a convent, its tone is so 
pure. 

This is Captain Smith’s closing tribute to the nation’s favorite: 

“Full of honor and renown, with a record of glory undimmed by 
defeat, ‘Old Ironsides’ rests from her long term of service, rocked by 
the undulations of the waters of Boston harbor. ’Tis a fit and becom- 
ing haven of retirement for so faithful a servant, worn out in the ser- 
vice of the country. In New England waters the Constitution was 
first embraced, and the quaint old harbor will deal gently with the tim- 
bers and time-honored hulk of Columbia’s favorite. No other vessel 
of war will ever exert the influence or retain such a hold on the hearts 
of the people. The Victory, lying at Portsmouth, England, is ven- 
erated by the English people as a reminiscence of the past, as a memen- 
to of that world-renowned fight when at one blow the naval power of 
two great nations was crippled and the superiority of England estab- 
lished without dispute. The Constitution occupies a like post of honor 
with the American people, and the navv-yard at the national capital 
would seem to be an appropriate asylum for the gallant frigate which 
has won her last battle. The deeds of her youth, her long list of tri- 
umphs, will never be surpassed, and will be cherished as long as the 
republic exists, and preserved as a memento of a by-gone age—a soul- 
stirring monument of the nation’s youthful glory.” 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 





LANCE, SWORD AND .CARBINE* 


THERE is a general and not unnatural feeling of uneasiness with re- 
gard to the future of British cavalry. It has, almost more than any 
other arm of the service, recently come in for much criticism and re- 
modeling. Many changes have been introduced into its organization, 
methods of instruction, and armament, which, to those responsible for 
them, no doubt appear to be completely justified by cogent reasons, 
but have not all commended themselves to a mass of soldiers of no 
inconsiderable practical and theoretical knowledge, and have, it-must 
he confessed, in some instances been very hurriedly made, Presum- 
ably the experiences of our late war in South Africa have had much 
influence on the minds of our military authorities, but these experi- 
ences cannot be allowed to be conclusive with regard to war in gen- 
eral; and it is to be feared that perhaps the strong impression that 
they made on those who felt them has in some degree obscured the 
wider outlook which should be taken by men who have to deal ‘with 
broad principles capable of universal application. Our struggle with 
the Boers was a great war, as regards its duration, the melancholy 
losses that it caused, and the vast efforts which it entailed upon our 
country ; but it was altogether abnormal in most of its conditions, and 
was only an exaggerated form of the many fights which we have had 
on the borders of our empire ever since we became a world-power. 
There is really no more reason why we should deduce decisive rules 
of military conduct from the late experiences of South Africa than 
from the Zulu and Afghan campaigns. As Colonel James very 
clearly points out in his lately published and most masterly treatise, . 
“To say that tactics found successful against an irregular foe like the 
Boers in an extraordinarily difficult country like South Africa would 
be equally successful in Europe against a well-trained and well- 
equipped modern army desirous of giving battle, would be erroneous.” 
Our cavalry in South Africa especially labored under every conceiv- 
able disadvantage, and it had, in consequence, very few and very 
restricted opportunities of showing its true power in battle. From 


the very first it was more or less paralyzed by the condition of its 
% 
*Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine by permission of the Leonard 
Scott Pub. Co., the American publishers. 
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horses, and this from no fault of its own, but on account of the way 

_in which it was put into the field without any of the care and pre- 
caution which the most ordinary knowledge on the part of high au- 
thority might have dictated. There were two great occasions, at least, 
on which we had a force of cavalry present, when it might have 
struck such a blow in time-honored fashion as would have gone far 
towards finishing the war at one stroke. On one of these occasions, 
though the horses were fairly fit, the general in supreme command 
did not launch them at the foe, who would have been at their mercy. 
On the other, though it was such a one as cavalry officers have ever 
dreamed of as a glorious opportunity, the horses were so weak and 
exhausted that few of them could have gone out of a trot. If, on 
these two occasions, our cavalry had had the meed of fortune which 
was their due, is it likely that we should now hear so much about 
the necessity for altering almost everything connected with the meth- 
ods and equipment of that arm of the service? Are we never, in the 
future, to see a general in command of our field army who will let 
loose his cavalry when the favorable time comes; and are we never 
again to see our squadrons mounted on effective animals in good 
condition and fit to gallop? 

It is now the time—and it is of intense interest to soldiers, whose 
business it is to fight, and to the British people, who have to pay their 
expenses—to consider the arms of our cavalry, and to find out, if we 
may, how far some recent changes have been justified. First, again 
to quote Colonel James’s treatise, “Cavalry must: not abandon the 
arme blanche. Our South African experience has shown that in a 
mélée a rifle is a poor weapon; and ‘collision with the foe, however 
difficult of attainment, should always be the cavalryman’s desire. The 
moral effect and the actual loss thereby inflicted is far greater than 
can be obtained in any other fashion, and these opportunities will still 
occur when the enemy has been driven back demoralized by previous 
fire-action.” 

Well, if cavalry must have an arme blanche, it remains to weigh 
the comparative merits of lance and sword, and to see whether the 
former has really deserved the lately pronounced sentence which has 
telegated it to practical obscurity. That it bore the highest character 
as a weapon till a very recent date is proved by the resolution taken 
within the last fifteen years to arm a large proportion of all dragoons 
with lances, and by the transforming within the last six or seven years 
of the 21st Hussars into a Lancer regiment. Presumably this whole- 
sale adoption of lances in our cavalry was not entered upon without 
due consideration, and the probable use and employment of cavalry 
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in modern war had been reckoned up by the distinguished soldiers 
who then swayed the destinies of our army. Has any circumstances 
or series of circumstances occurred in South Africa (for it is ob- 
viously there alone that we can look for enlightenment) which has 
certainly proved the opinions of five years ago to be mistaken? The 
comparative value and probable use of the shock-power of cavalry 
must here claim our attention for a moment, as it is an essential factor 
in our subject. Colonel James, to quote him yet again, says, “It is 
impossible to believe that cavalry, as cavalry, can be used in a pitched 
battle as part of the attacking or defending force, and certainly not 
in the former.” And this is no doubt perfectly true under most con- 
ditions ; but it may still be believed that there are many quite possible 
circumstances (e. g., surprise, foggy weather, or flank attack) which 
would prove this opinion to be somewhat beyond the truth. However, 
even assuming that his denial of confidence in cavalry shock-power 
as regards a ranged battle is correct, still it must be expected that an 
enemy may some day be encountered who possesses a large force of 
cavalry ; and when that day comes the conflict will not be confined to 
a long-range discharge of firearms, but will be decided in the old 
fashion by a rush to close quarters. Then again, as has been said 
above, demoralized infantry will inevitably prove easy victims to a 
charge of cavalry. What would have happened if the Boers at 
Magersfontein had had a few squadrons of real cavalry with which 
at once to follow up the effect of their terrible fire-action? That 
question has been put to an officer who was there, and his answer 
was, “Something like a débacle.” In the cases of pursuit after a vic- 
tory or the attack made on points in an enemy’s line of communica- 
tions, it is clear that rapidity of movement, which means the use of 
the arme blanche and shock-power, must be the main characteristic 
of the action. 

And it is to be remembered that it is not a very difficult thing to 
demoralize a man (at least to a sufficient degree to make him some- 
what uncertain in his defence), however well armed he may be, by 
the sudden and rapid attack of a ponderous and powerful assailant. 
Possibly some readers of this may have been fortunate enough to do 
some big-game shooting in their time. If so, let them recall the (shall 
we so call it?) diffidence with which they regarded the charge of a 
wounded bison, buffalo, or tiger. Even when quite prepared for the 
emergency, armed with the best rifle in the world, in the best bodily 
condition, and possibly with another sportsman hard by ready to aid 
with a cross-fire, does not a.man breathe a sigh of relief when the 
woodland affray is over and the attacker has been disposed of? And 
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how often has it been the case that even the best and coolest sports- 
man has failed at close quarters to fire a shot that would paralyze a 
charging animal, and has suffered accordingly? Would not an angry 
lancer in full career be a more awe-inspiring object than a wild beast? 
And will the ordinary soldier usually have more sangfroid than a 
jungle-hunter? A modern infantry soldier, too, cannot absolutely 
rely on the stopping and paralyzing power of the bullets which he 
discharges so freely. This has been particularly brought home to us 
by the late experience in the Somaliland campaign, and what will be 
the effect of this upon steadiness and confidence? 

Now let us see what are the necessary characteristics of a good 
lancer, specially as a lancer, and putting aside all the other qualifica- 
tions, mental and physical, that we desire to have in a cavalry soldier. 
A lancer cannot be improvised, any more than a good marksman with 
a rifle; and it is not likely that any man can become an expert in hand- 
ling a lance in less than two years from the day when he first grasps 
it. He may be to a certain extent formidable in a less time, but he 
will not have acquired the familiarity with the weapon that will give 
him complete confidence in it under all circumstances. And, if the 
lance is to become a trusted friend, it should never be out of a man’s 
hand, whether mounted or dismounted, unless it is replaced by the 
rifle. It is the unconscious possession of the balancing grip, com- 
mencing quite as much from constant companionship as from the rou- 
tine of drills and practice, that gives the mastery over any weapon. 
A lancer need not necessarily be an extremely powerful man; but it 
is certainly desirable that he should have sufficient length of limb to 
secure a strong seat in the saddle, and as much leverage as possible 
for the rapid swing which will give due value to point and butt. A 
lathy man of from 5 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 9 inches has all the phy- 
sique that is necessary ; and even if he is not a Hercules, the dictum of 
the old diminutive stage coachman applies to him, “Vot the big uns 
does by strength, ve little uns does by hartifice.” 

It may here be remarked that the restrictions placed upon the 
method of using the lance in mounted practice combats—such as may 
be seen at military tournaments—have a tendency to give to the spec- 
tator a somewhat false idea of the weapon’s capabilities, and may also 
in some degree reduce the confidence in its power in the man who 
uses it. If in these mounted combats the lance-shaft was firmly 
gripped -under the right arm as in the “engage” taught in the lance 
exercise, or as, to use a more popular expression, when it is couched, 
a blow from its point, even when muffled, would very likely hurl an 
opponent from his horse and possibly inflict serious injury. It is 
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therefore ordered that the lance shall not be so gripped, but is only to 
be held in the hand, and the thrust is made by the power of the arm 
alone, unaided by the weight of the man’s body and that of the horse. 
This, of course, is reasonable enough in a mimic encounter, but it at 
once deprives the lance of more than half its power for offence, as its 
thrust can be comparatively easily parried because it is not firmly sup- 
ported, and the formidable nature of the attack is entirely discounted. 
In serious fight the lancer would naturally use his weapon in the most 
effective way, and at a gallop would be a very different opponent 
from the somewhat tame person who appears in the arena of the 
Agricultural Hall. 

Above all things, it is necessary that a lancer should be a good 
horseman, and should ride a well-broken horse in good condition. 
If we are in the future to be content to forego the careful riding- 
school work which has formed a main feature of our cavalry train- 
ing for many long years, to ask only that our troopers in general shall 
have that moderate amount of horsemanship which is requisite to 
enable mounted riflemen to. move rapidly from place to place, and to 
understand that never again are we to see good horses in good con- 
dition on a battlefield, then without question the days of the lancer are 
past, and indeed the swordsman is in little better case. 

There is in England no more perfect exponent of the lance’s mer- 
its than the Commander-in-Chief himself, and it is inexplicable how 
he, with his mastery of the weapon and the many reminiscences that 
he has of good service that it has done in his hands, can ever have 
been persuaded to sign the late orders concerning it. Whether, as a 
young officer, he ever carried a lance in war cannot be said, but no 
man ever followed the “old grey boar” more keenly than he, or used 
a more effective hog-spear. And an impression of an Indian scene 
twenty years ago comes back very clearly to the mind. There is a 
great gathering for military sports of officers-and men from all parts 
of India. All the distinguished Europeans in the Presidency are on 
the ground, and a huge native crowd in many-colored turbans surges 
up to the barriers. The tent-pegging is going to begin. A single 
_ horseman, first on the list of competitors, darts down the course, 
whirling the long spear round his head with practised hand. His little 
grey Arab devours space at the speed of the best blood of the desert. 
Down comes the spear-point, and as it comes up again, the peg is 
seen transfixed. . “Beautifully taken!” shout the Europeans. “Sha- 
bash! Shabash!” cry the natives. Who is the brilliant horseman? It 
is Sir Frederick Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in Madras. He is 
mounted on Vonolel, who carried his master through the Afghan 


° 
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campaign, and is allowed by the Queen proudly to wear the war 
medal on his breastplate. 

In modern war it was Poland that first sent regiments of lancers 
into the field. The great Napoleon, recognizing their value, embodied 
them in the French armies, and we, learning from his experience, in- 
troduced the lance into our cavalry in 1816. But the real home of the 
lance is in India, and we all recognize the typical Indian warrior of 
the olden time in Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Old Pindarri’” :— 


“When I rode a Dekhani charger, with the saddle-cloth gold-laced, 
And a Persian sword and a twelve-foot spear, and a pistol at my waist.” 


And it is in India especially where we shall find the spirited high- 
ly broke horse which lends itself to every wish and movement of the 
rider. All our magnificent native cavalry are armed with lances, and 
if the English edict is to have general effect in our Eastern Empire, 
it will come like a revolution, carrying results that may be almost 
disastrous. It is in India that our cavalry soldiers have learned that 
exercise of tent-pegging in which they have made themselves more 
than the equals in proficiency of their teachers,—an exercise which 
our rank and file are now to be permitted to retain and practice as a 
recreation! When the lance is condemned as a weapon there is small 
probability that it will be cultivated as a plaything, and the concession 
is but of fictitious value. 

But to sum up a lancer’s qualifications. He must have long and 
familiar acquaintance with his weapon, and confidence in it; good 
but not necessarily excessive physique, and he must be a thorough 
horseman and well mounted. These are not by any means impossible 
conditions. ‘ They have easily been fulfilled, not only by the lancers of 
our own but by those of other nations in the past, and there is no 
apparent reason why they should present any possible difficulty in 
the future. 

And for the peculiar merits of the lance itself? No one can doubt 
its moral effect, and moral effect is in war almost more important: 
than physical effect. Here may be quoted the words of a “Times” 
correspondent in South Africa, published on March 7, 1901. They 
are prophetic of the present situation of our cavalry, and they speak 
from the writer’s personal observation of the moral effect of the lance: 

“The cavalry in South Africa have now had their weapons taken 
away, have been re-armed with the infantry rifle, and can no longer 
be called cavalry. I have little doubt that, in consequence of this, an 
outcry will be raised that the days of cavalry are past, and that lances 
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and swords had better be hung up in the Tower of London with the 
other obsolete weapons, as relics of a by-gone age. In this connection, 
however, let me remind your readers of what I witnessed on the 15th 
February last year, when three squadrons belonging to the gth and 
16th Lancers cleared the way for the cavalry division that relieved 
Kimberley, and what looked like a desperate resistance on the part of 
the enemy was overcome in about six minutes by a small force of 
resolute men, relying on their lances only and the speed of their 
horses. Had these horses been burdened only with a fair weight, 
few of the enemy would have been left to tell the tale; but a pursuit of 
the lightly weighted Boer by our men riding 20 stone is a fruitless 
operation. 

“But, even as it was, the moral effect of the dozen men or so killed 
by the lances was, I am sure, greater than had 100 been killed by rifle 
fire—so great is the Boers’ detestation of cold steel.” 

We have been told also, upon the authority of a Boer leader, that, 
when the English cavalry was deprived of its special weapons, there 
was joy in the Boer camps, for even the off-chance of an attack with 
lances had always made the Boers very nervous and ready to quit 
positions which they would have confidently defended against mus- 
ketry fire alone. And this is more than confirmed in page after page 
of that most graphic picture of Boer character, “A Burgher Quixote,” 


recently published. There is only space for one quotation of the 
Boer hero’s words, but it is typical of many that might be made: “TI 
could hardly believe that the name of ‘Lancers’ would not prove uf 
mighty effect; for not even the news that the Kafirs were making a 
night attack during the Magato campaign produced such fear as the 
name of these British soldiers with what the Burghers, in their ig- 
norance, called ‘long sticks with knives,’ just as they always miscalled 


x99 


swords ‘long knives. 

The deadly efficiency of the lance as a disabling weapon cannot be 
denied, and is far superior to that of the sword. If a lancer and a 
swordsman, or a body of lancers and a body of swordsmen, meet in 
full career, no one who has had any practical experience of the two 
weapons can doubt on which side will be the advantage. If the lance 
point does not reach the man, it will certainly not miss the horse, and 
the ghastly stab will in either case dispose of one enemy as an efficient 
combatant. Ifa sword is used for cutting, it is not by any means cer- 
tain that a true cut with the edge will be made, as the sword is very 
apt to turn slightly in a man’s hand, and so deliver its blow more or 
less with the flat of the blade. If, however, the cut does fall true, its 
effect may very likely be modified by the edge coming upon a button, 
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a belt, or some other piece of accoutrement, which will rob it of more 
than half its vigor, and the result is, at most, a slight flesh wound. 
If a sword is used for thrusting, it certainly becomes fifty times more 
to be feared ; but then, again, it is at a disadvantage with the lance on 
account of the much longer reach of the latter. If a man lies down, 
or can profit by the smallest obstacle, he is almost perfectly safe from 
a swordsman, but he cannot so evade a lance point. In raids against 
lines of communication, which are marked out as services peculiarly 
to be hoped for from cavalry in the future, convoys will be very desir- 
able objects of attack, and if they cannot be captured and removed, 
their future progress must be made impossible. Can swordsmen do 
this? No; for escort and drivers will seek shelter under wagons and 
behind beasts, where they will be in perfect safety. But God help 
them in such a case, if they are attacked by lancers! In the Mutiny 
campaign it was often the practice of individuals among the enemy, 
when they were being pursued, to lie down and pretend to be dead, 
rising up and firing, often with effect, at the horsemen after they had 
_ passed by. Our lancers, however, soon learned this ruse, and secured 
themselves by a simple precaution. If one of them saw a prostrate 
body, he dropped the butt of his lance upon it en passant. If the body 
was really that of a dead man, there was no time lost, and it was 
shown that no shot from behind was to be feared. If it was that of a 
shamming enemy, the blow from the butt was generally sufficient to 
put him off his shooting; but if not, the lance could be reversed, and 
he received his quietus from the point. So completely, indeed, was 
the lance to be relied on in every contingency that, during the Mutiny 
campaign, the officers of our lancer regiments themselves carried 
lances, or sometimes the lighter and even more deadly boar-spears. 
How deadly they were is shown by the prowess of an officer of the 
oth Lancers, of whom it is recorded that, in one action, he killed eleven 
of the enemy, and among them a man who was on the point of slaying 
an English officer. 

A lance cannot so easily become blunted as a sword. Even if the 
extreme keenness of the point is lost, there are very few substances 
that can resist its penetration when it has the weight of a man and 
horse behind it. The iron-shod butt also, which is never sharpened, is 
nearly as formidable as the point, and in the hands of an expert will 
inflict a terrible and shattering wound. 

Finally, it is no small thing to be able to say, in the lance’s favor 
as compared with the sword, that if necessary a well-trained lancer 
can use a sword, especially if he depends upon the point, with ease and 
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good effect, while the same certainly cannot be said of a swordsman, 
if a lance is put into his hand. 

Now let the per contra be examined. What are the faults of the 
lance? A great deal has been made of its conspicuousness, and in the 
spirit of that criticism attributed in the “Times,” April 7, 1900, to 
Col. Albrecht, the German officer who did so much for the Boers: 
“You did conceal nothing. * * * But your cavalry! We can see. 
We see a bush with a pole sticking up behind it, and we say, There 
is the cavalry.” Such a remark can very easily be answered. A 
lancer in the field would either have his lance “slung”—+. ¢., hanging 
by the sling from his arm, or else at the “trail”—4. ¢., laid across his 
horse’s shoulder, and in either case the point would certainly not be 
higher than his own head. If, therefore, Colonel Albrecht or any one 
else saw a lance sticking up behind a bush, he must have been very 
blind not to see also the man who carried it. As a matter of fact, 
if the most moderate care is taken, lancers are very little, if at all, 
more conspicuous than any other cavalry. It is to be remembered that 
in war, and especially in countries which are very open and where the’ 
atmosphere is clear, the gaudy fluttering pennions are removed; only 
the occasional twinkle of a lance can attract attention by any possi- 
bility, and this, too, can very easily be guarded against by using a 
little oil to dull the steel. 

By fdr the most important objection to the lance lies in its awk- 
wardness when men are required for dismounted duty with their car- 
binies, and here the sword the rather commends itself. The sword is 
always fastened to the saddle, where it hangs snugly and easily ; there 
is no delay when the soldier wishes to leave his horse, and in leading 
the dismounted horses over rough ground or through woods, there is 
nothing that can impinge upon any obstacles. The lance is always 
and essentially part of the man while he is in the saddle; before he 
dismounts he must fasten it to his saddle, which takes a few moments 
of time, and lances which are attached to led horses are undoubtedly 
to be considered in deciding where these led horses are to go. But 
even granting this objection, it is of very small real importance. A 
tolerably long and varied personal experience and the known judg- 
ment of many veterans of our modern wars, including the South 
African campaign, have taught the writer that smart, active, and 
well-trained lancers can quit their saddles, have their horses taken to 
a place of shelter, and be themselves ready for dismounted service 
with their rifles as quickly within a moment or two as any other 
mounted troops; and even that moment or two might be saved by 
some small improvement in the saddlery. And here it may be re- 
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marked parenthetically that operations of war are not necessarily 
conducted, as some theorists seem to think, at the speed of sleight-of- 
hand tricks, but, more often than not, are sufficiently leisurely and 
deliberate to allow a considerable margin of time for preparation. 

Remains, then, the objection that, if a lance is to be used effectively 
it must be in the hands of a reasonably tall, well-grown, and well- 
developed man, and this especially as coupled with the popular belief 
that, for the sake of reducing the weight on the horse’s back, our 
cavalry soldiers of the future must be short and in every way under- 
sized. The question of the physique that we should seek for in our 
cavalry recruits was pretty carefully examined in a paper on “The 
Future of our Cavalry,” which appeared in “Maga” in May, 1901, 
and some of the words then written may be now transcribed, for 
they seem to answer the objection with some completeness : 

“Practical experience teaches us that, if men are powerful and in 
good condition, there is not above a very few pounds difference be- 
tween the weight of an individual who is 5 feet 5 inches and one who 
is 5 feet 7 inches or 5 feet 8 inches, and it may be accepted as a gen- 
eral rule that the better the class from which a man comes the taller 
he will be. * * * It is a scientific fact that typical Englishmen 
of the upper classes are, at twenty years old, from 5 feet 8 inches to 
5 feet 9 inches in height, and of a lower class about 5 feet 7 inches. 


Two or three years later, under favorable conditions, both classes of 
men are about the same height. Men who are shorter than the typical 
height are generally so because they have been borri under unhealthy 
circumstances, because at some time in early life they have suffered 
from disease, or because they have‘had bad or insufficient food. In 
any case these causes of arrest of growth take away greatly from an 


individual’s physical value when he arrives at maturity. * * * 


It has often been said that we should enlist for our cavalry men like 
jockeys, second horsemen, or whippers-in; but there is not a sufficient 
supply of well-nourished muscular pigmies, and men of the classes we 
have named, however strong they may be in their bodies, generally 
have, to an experienced medical eye, some defect about the legs. Now 
a man who is in any way weak or deficient is, more than ever in 
present circumstances, undesirable as a cavalry soldier.” 

Every man who has done any soldiering with mounted troops in 
the field knows well that a fairly tall, spare, lathy man in the saddle, 
even though he may weigh a few pounds more, distresses his horse 
much less than a “dumpy,” and, in camp or bivouac, he is certainly 
better able to tend it and make it comfortable. Let the weight on the 
horse’s back be reduced in every possible way, except by recruiting 
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men who, whether we make lancers of them or not, are below the 
mean standard of our national physique. 

The lance may now be left and the sword may come up for exam- 
ination. In the comparison of the two weapons, for the sake of «le- 
fending the former, some hard truths have been said, which lovers oi 
the “queen of weapons” have generally been very loath to insist upon, 
as not wishing to depreciate the confidence of their comrades who are 
armed with swords. But, though it cannot be admitted that the sword 
is other than inferior to the lance in many respects, it is yet a time- 
honored weapon which has carved a way to glory on every battlefield 
since the world began, which has its own peculiar merits, and is well 
suited to the wants of a large proportion of our mounted soldiers. 
It should by all means be retained by all the regiments of our cavalry 
in which it has hitherto had its special home, and for the use of which 
it is perfectly adapted. But if any of our soldiers are to be called upon 
to place reliance on their swords, the pattern of the weapon itself, as 
now supplied to our army, must be altogether and at once remodeled, 
and it is-somewhat curious that, in the present epoch of change, it 
has not been the first item selected for condemnation. Let any man 
take an ordinary cavalry sabre in his hand and think how long he 
could possibly wield it in a mélée. Many people have practised 
fencing more or less, and know how, after a bout of two or three 
minutes, using even a light foil, their arms and wrists are fatigued to 
exhaustion. What would be the result of a life-and-death struggle 
with a regulation sword? Heavy, ill-balanced, with a massive steel 
hilt, it is the most impossible weapon that can be conceived—bad to 
cut with, bad for delivering a thrust, and ill adapted for parrying. 
The cavalry swords of the Waterloo period were infinitely superior. 
They at least were much lighter, and were so made that for cutting 
purposes (though, as will be seen, cutting is to be deprecated as a 
main feature of cavalry swordsmanship) nothing could be better. It 
may be told that when a renowned leader of irregular cavalry was 
organising and equipping for the Mutiny campaign the gallant regi- 
ment that followed him so faithfully, he considered himself fortunate 
in being able to find in some storehouse a sufficient number of old- 
pattern cavalry swords, which had been cast from the service long 
years before. When the old blades, that had been mouldering half- 
forgotten in obscurity, were furbished up, they were everything that: 
could be desired, and in the nervous hands of the warrior Sikhs and 
their officers they bit deep in many a hard-fought encounter. And 
to add to their other demerits, our swords are carried in heavy steel 
scabbards, which most effectually prevent them from preserving a keen 
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edge or a sharp point, whose clank betrays the presence of cavalry 
at an indefinite distance, and whose shimmer in the sun’s rays it is 
almost impossible to conceal. For fifty years and more all thinking 
and practical cavalry soldiers have denounced metal scabbards in the 
strongest terms, but they have maintained their place in our equip- 
ment, triumphant against common-sense. If is understood that now, 
however, experiments with wooden scabbards are being made, and 
we may hope that the final condemnation of steel scabbards is within 
measurable distance. 

The question what would be the best form of sword for our cav- 
alry is so intimately bound up with that of the most effective way of 
using the weapon that the form of sword instruction now given to 
our cavalry must claim some attention. And this unquestionably 
seems to be open to serious criticism. In it, as it appears to most peo- 
ple who have practically studied swordsmanship, the emphasis laid 
on the use of the sword’s edge is far too great, and the use of the 
point is not made of sufficient comparative importance. Both in the 
sword exercise—. e., the drill in making cuts, guards, and points as 
taught on foot and mounted in the barrack yard—and also in the 
exercises at a gallop, when the soldier is required to use his weapon 
on various objects presented to him in his career, the cuts have an 
undue share of regard. The natural tendency of all men (and perhaps 
more especially of Englishmen) is to cut rather than to thrust, but 
from every point of view this must be wrong. The man who cuts 
fatigues himself in a mélée far more than the man who thrusts, and, 
as a rule, expends his strength to very little purpose. It has been 
pointed out above, in comparing the lance with the sword, how many 
chances there are against a cut falling with a true edge and on a quite 
undefended spot. Then the man who cuts opens his guard and is at 
a disadvantage with a wary adversary who is ready to profit by the 
momentary opportunity. The man, on the other hand, who is taught 
mainly to depend upon his point, remains quietly on guard with his 
point low, is always ready with his parry, and, when he thrusts, does 
so with the minimum of exertion, for the weight of his body and his 
horse is behind his sword, and he is barely called upon to extend his 
arm. Then in the thrust, even if the point of the sword does come - 
upon any more or less impervious part of accoutrement, it does not 
necessarily fail altogether, for it will probably only slip on to a more 
vulnerable spot ; and that the wound given by the point of the sword 
is certainly as a rule more disabling than one given by the edge, and 
that thrusting is therefore the swordsman’s most effective action, has 
been proved in battle over and over again. It is a long way to go 
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back to the Roman legionaries, though the arme blanche knows no 
special dates, but it may be remembered that their short swords were 
ever used for thrusting. De Brack may fairly be cited, however, and 
he knew something in his day of cavalry hand-to-hand encounters. 
He says, “Pointez, pointez, le plus que vous pourrez! Vous jetterez 
par terre tous ceux que vous toucherez; vous démoraliserez |’ennemi 
échappé a vos coups, et ajouterez a ces avantages celui de ne point 
vous découvrir et d’étre toujours 4 la parade.” Napoleon’s cuir- 
assiers, the gros fréres of French military romance and legend, were 
armed with long straight swords, and, always using the point, their 
course over a battlefield was marked by swathes of dead and disabled 
enemies, and so great was the moral effect produced by the devasta- 
tion they always caused, that most Continental cavalry were very 
loath to meet them. The story told somewhere illustrating the moral 
effect of their prowess may here be repeated, to show how formidable 
their mode of fighting was estimated. A small body of cuirassiers, 
cloaked, met a very greatly superior force of Austrian cavalry, which 
advanced to the attack full of confidence. The cuirassiers drew 
swords, and, in doing so, their cloaks swung aside, disclosing the 
cuirasses beneath. The Austrians at once thought better of their 
purpose, and fell back rather than meet the much-dreaded warriors, 
conflict with whom was very different in its results from that with 
ordinary cavalry. 

There can be no doubt that one of the most crying present needs 
of our cavalry is a really good and effective sword, much lighter, or at 
any rate better balanced, than the present weapon, in which, without 
doing away altogether with the edge, greater importance shall be 
given to the point, both in the length, width, and straightness of the 
blade; and when such a sword has been devised, which should not be 
difficult with the guidance of the numberless models of all the cent- 
uries which we have at our disposal, then our present method of 
teaching the use of the weapon should be changed for one more in 
keeping with its best potentialities. 

Before passing to the consideration of the carbine, an idea must 
be noticed which has been several times mooted in the past, and has 
now, it is understood, been practically carried out by one of the most 
distinguished leaders of mounted troops in South Africa, who has 
placed his experimental results in the hands of the military authori- 
ties for consideration. He proposes that our cavalry soldiers should 
be provided with swords of such a description that they can be fitted 
like bayonets on to the muzzles of the carbines. With a sword- 
bayonet thus fixed it is believed that a composite weapon will be 
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formed which can be used like a lance when the soldier is mounted, 
and will also have a certain value on foot, Writing without any 
personal knowledge of the sword-bayonet in question, which has yet 
been seen only by a few outside of an inner circle, it is of course im- 
possible to speak with absolute certainty about it.. This, however, 
may probably be said with perfect truth—(1) That any sword capable 
of being used as a bayonet must inevitably be too short for useful 
employment by itself as a sword, either mounted or dismounted. (2) 
A rifle with a bayonet fixed on it will, in no sense, be of the same 
value as a lance, because it cannot have a proper balance; it will be of 
little or no use for parrying the attack of any enemy except in the 
hands of an extraordinarily powerful man; and it will lack the armed 
butt which forms a most important part of a lance’s power. (3) It 
will be that which is never really successful, a compromise, which 
itself can never give to cavalry its proper value at any time or under 
any circumstances, and may therefore, if our cavalry is so armed. 
place our soldiers in a very false position should they ever be called 
upon to meet well-trained and equipped horsemen of any European 
army. 

At best it appears that the proposed arrangement is only adapted 
for the use of a sentry, to whom it is sometimes of advantage to have 
it in his power to stop a man without being obliged to fire; and pos- 
sibly it might have some value in a campaign against a half-savage 
foe, who could bring no parallel weapons against it. If it is contem- 
plated that the sword-bayonet is to accompany the cavalry soldier 
when he dismounts, and is to be used systematically on foot, it must 
be taken into consideration that it and its scabbard will be an encum- 
brance to free movement as compared to the present conception of the 
cavalry sword, which is left always fastened to the saddle. Of course, 
however, if cavalry is really to be turned into a kind of mounted in- 
fantry, there is no more to be said. 

Whatever line our military authorities may eventually take with 
regard to the arming of our mounted troops, it is sincerely hoped by 
most soldiers, and certainly by most cavalry soldiers, that they may 
stick to some definite principle. Let weapons be recognized ‘which 
can be used on foot, and others which can be used in the saddle, but 
nothing is to be gained by an attempt to combine the two. The rifle 
is all that is wanted on foot, and the sword (though we may have our 
own views about the lance) is a most excellent weapon when mounted ; 
but the hybrid between the rifle and the sword in the hands of a 
horseman would be a laughing-stock if opposed to either a lancer or 
a swordsman, 
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There is little space left in which to say anything about the car- 
bine, but fortunately the knowledge of the rifle’s qualities is very 
widespread, and most people can form an exceedingly sound opinion 
about it for themselves. With regard to its use by cavalry, however, 
one most important principle must be reiterated, and this is that we 
must put aside once for all the old-fashioned belief that the same man 
cannot fight equally well mounted and dismounted. Some of our 
foremost soldiers are still unconvinced of this truth, but there can be 
no doubt about it. It is quite possible for a man to be most formidable 
with a rifle on foot, and equally formidable, in another sense, when he 
finds himself in the saddle grasping sword or lance. The roles in 
combat of cavalry and infantry do not necessarily involve two different 
qualities of the mind; and soldiers, being reasonable men, can sec 
perfectly well when one form of action is suited to an occasion rather 
than another. Many renowned generals have been equally distin- 
guished both in leading cavalry and infantry, and why should not the 
rank and file be equally ready to act either on foot or on horseback 
as the necessity of the case demands? In a small way the truth of 
this was quite sufficiently proved at Diamond Hill, when the House- 
hold Cavalry and the handful of the 12th Lancers each charged with 
the greatest delight and with perfect confidence, though for long 
months previously they had never been engaged except on foot with 
their carbines; and at Omdurman, where the 21st Lancers, after 
charging, dismounted and fired coolly and effectively with their car- 
bines. 

As a matter of fact, we may fairly thus reckon up the probabili- 
ties of cavalry action in the future. Nine times out of ten, when 
they are engaged, they will find that their rifles will be their stand-by. 
They will be holding outlying positions, they will be harassing an 
enemy, they will be covering a movement, they may be employed on 
any one of fifty possible minor operations. On the tenth, however, 
their real chance will come, and, if they are equal to the occasion, 
they may strike such a blow as impetuous horsemen as will re-echo 
in history throughout the ages. They must—and indeed the English 
cavalry will, if the chance be given to it—be equal to the occasion. 

A word must be said of the future firearm of our cavalry. It is 
understood that it has been decided that cavalry and infantry are both 
to have the same rifle. It is to be about four inches longer than the 
present carbine, and will therefore be somewhat shorter than the 
present infantry musket. It may be that, in giving to cavalry a rifle 
with the longest possible range, we are going too much on the experi- 
ences of South Africa, a land of vast distances and a singularly clear 
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atmosphere. In almost any other country in the world, a clear range 
of 1,000 to 1,200 yards, the effective range of the present carbine, is 
almost an impossibility ; and even if it was found, the atmosphere is 
seldom anywhere so clear that objects at such a distance are suffi- 
ciently distinguishable for very effective fire-action, particularly such 
as would be expected from cavalry, which would almost certainly be 
acting in comparatively small bodies. It is, however, well to be pre- 
pared for any emergency, and though the new rifle can no longer be 
called a carbine, and will be more of an encumbrance to a man when 
he is mounted than the older weapon, it must be welcomed for the 
sake of its possible advantages. 

There is an opinion, perhaps rather generally entertained, that cav- 
alry soldiers cling too obstinately to old traditions, and that they are 
too littie ready to recognize new developments in the art of war, but 
this opinion has certainly no real foundation in fact. Cavalry soldiers 
have studied the history of the past and the experience of the present 
quite as closely as any other military theorists. They are supported 
in their belief that the old cavalry methods are not yet entirely out of 
date, not only by many thinking men belonging to all arms of the 
British army, but by the consensus of thought of all the great military 
nations of the Continent. They are quite ready to accept, and not 
only to accept but to welcome, all the new duties which modern cir- 
cumstances may put upon them, but they cannot, as yet, believe that 
the power of the well-armed, well-trained horseman has, as such, 
passed away for ever. They implore, therefore, that their armament 
may be suited to what they most conscientiously believe to be their 
requirements. 

Whatever may be the equipment which is finally given to them 
by authority, they will make the best of it and thoroughly do their 
duty. The peace of Europe is none too secure, and if our cavalry are 
called upon to take part in a really great struggle, they only pray 
that they may in the future be able to meet any possible enemy so 
armed, that they may maintain the honor and safety of England as 
well and honorably as their forefathers have done in the past. 





FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


By Henry Romeyn, Brevet Major, U. S. A. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ensuing five years passed quietly in the Holland home. The 
young wife, the year after her marriage, was called upon to mourn for 
her mother, lost in one of those accidents so common among those 
who go down to the sea in ships—she having perished in a sudden 
storm which swept the Zuider Zee. The elder Dekker succumbed to the 
effects of old wounds and hard service. The two men had frequently 
discussed the subject of emigration to New Netherland, and the 
father had as often declared that, if the son could no longer be content 
in Holland, he would not oppose the project ; but the son, with a filial 
respect and love which honored him, put aside the thought, declar- 
ing that so long as his country did not need him professionally in the 
New World, he would not abandon his parents to satisfy any roving 
spirit. Resigning his commission, he devoted himself to business, 
relieving his father of most ot his cares, and was settling down as a 
staid burgher, interested in his trading ventures at home and in the 
New World, when to each came a call which could not be put aside. 
To the older man it came as it had come to his sire, in the silent hour 
of the night; and without word or sign, he passed on to meet, in the 
Great Beyond, comrades who had preceded him into the realm of 
eternal peace. His widow did not tarry long,—scarcely had the fu- 
neral feast ended, when, her hold on life weakened, she gave the 
grief-stricken pair her blessing, and went to join him from whom she 
had so lately parted. 

Director Stuyvesant had assumed charge of affairs in New Neth- 
erland, and was bringing order out of the chaos which had disgraced 
the rule of his predecessors in that office. He had known Kaptein 
Schoonmacker prior to the Brazilian service of the latter, and he now 
called for him. Chafing, as did his late subaltern, amid the, to him, 
dull surroundings of peaceful Holland towns, the officer, though he 
had passed the time of his fifth decade, resumed his sword, and called 
upon his former companion in arms to again enter his country’s 
service. 
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“Thou canst,” he wrote from his station at Fort Orange, “do better 
for thyself and thine than to remain in Holland. Here is room for 
all. This land has no limit. Trade with the natives now brings large 
returns, and thou canst manage a goodly portion of it as a stockholder 
of the West India Company, and for thy service obtain a grant of land 
on Hudson’s River, or elsewhere, which will be a home for thee and 
thine, and at the same time hold thy place in Holland’s forces. I can 
assure thee of a place in my company. Come, and let us begin life 
anew in a new and beautiful land. Thy old friend Kaptein Van 
Van Kampe has come, and is located at the Esopus colony, where he 
would gladly welcome thee.” 

This opened anew a discussion in which opposition to the plan of 
emigration was vigorously maintained : 

“Why shouldst thou again seek danger in lands beyond the sea? 
Thou hast now pledged thyself to others, and care for thy wife and 
children”—two sturdy sons, as she spoke, climbed upon her knees— 
“and if soldiers are needed in New Netherland, there must be danger 
there from savages, as Holland is at peace with all Europe. Why ven- 
ture thy life among them again? The pitcher which is often carried to 
the spring is sure to be broken in the end. Thou hast escaped once 
by a miracle; tempt not fate again.” 

But as the captive brant answers in springtime the travel note of 
its free congeners, winging their way to their summer haunts, so the 
heart of the younger man answered the call of his former companion 
in arms; and the matter of transfer of all his property interests to the 
soil of the New World was one of daily, we might say hourly, dis- 
cussion ; till, after months of delay, a reluctant consent to the change 
was given by the wife, and one beautiful spring morning the pair, from 
the deck of The Spotted Cow, saw for the last time the spires of Am- 
sterdam, as favoring wind and tide bore them rapidly out to sea. 

The voyage was devoid of stirring events, and consumed only a 
month of time, but to the woman whose home ties were strong, and 
who could only think of the unknown land as filled with wild creatures, 
and peopled with wilder men, it seemed all too short, and it was 
through misty eyes, and with overwhelming nostalgia, that she saw 
from the lower harbor the quaint village clustered about the small 
fortification at the lower end of the island of Manhattan, and felt that 
such was to be her future home. 

The landing was soon accomplished, and on presenting himself be- 
fore the doughty director, Liutnant Dekker learned that his company 
was located far in the interior, and that his presence was required at 
once, the natives being dissatisfied and threatening hostilities. 
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This information was an additional source of anxiety to the wife 
and mother, and as the small sailing vessel to which they were assigned 
for passage to their new home progressed but slowly on her course, 
she had ample time for thought and surmise regarding the future. 
As she looked upon mile after mile of unbroken forest bordering the 
magnificent stream, she saw, in imagination, hordes of savages peo- 
pling its bosky recesses, and, from the summits of its verdured steeps, 
looking down with hostile eyes upon the little vessel creeping past 
their feet. No sail other than theirs seemed spread above its waters ; 
no civilized presence, other than those of their own score of voyagers, 
seemed ever to have dared to trace its course; till, near the evening of 
the third day of their passage, they sighted the small settlement of 
Esopus, and, landing, found a welcome among its settlers inside its 
stockade defenses. During their short stay, both visitors and hosts 
had much to tell and many questions to ask, and the homesick immi- 
grant found that, once located on the soil of the New World, and 
homes founded which they could call their own, her sisters had ceased 
to pine for the old ones across the sea, and, identified with the growth 
of the ones they had found, could be, and were, happy in them. She 
saw, too, the natives, clad in their scanty garments of furs, moving 
peacefully among the settlers, and even allowed the females to caress 
her children, although at first with fear and trembling. 

When, after a three days’ delay, their voyage was resumed, the 
officer found that the views of his companion had undergone a radical 
change, and that, instead of looking backward to the mother country, 
she had caught the spirit of those whom she had met, and had already 
begun to plan for the future. 

As, sheltered from the rays of the sun by the loosely flapping sail, 
while the rising tide carried them slowly up the stream, they gazed 
again upon the leafy coverts along the shore, she said: 

“How canst thou obtain a grant of land here, and how is the loca- 
tion determined ?” 

“One makes selection of land not occupied, and ask that it be 
granted him for settlement. If he has been a sailor or soldier of Hol- 
land, he can ask for more than would be granted to one who has never 
thus served her.” 

“But what of the rights of the natives? Are they not considered, 
or paid anything ?” 

“The director deals with them for the States, and makes the allot- 
ments. Some of the settlers also pay the savages, that they may have 
no cause for complaint.” ‘ 

“It will please me much if thou canst at once obtain such a grant. 
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If we and ours are to remain in the country, we and they must have 
a firm interest in it, and those who choose first can be best satisfied 
in quantity and quality.” 

“My friend Kaptein Van Kampe is now at Fort Orange, whither 
we are bound, and when we have seen him and Kaptein Schoonmacker, 
and talked with them of the matter, we can better decide what to do. 
But I am glad thou hast come to see matters as thou dost, for it should 
make us both much happier.” 

Three days later they stepped ashore at Fort Orange, welcomed by 
all the inhabitants; but most warmly by the former companions in 
arms, Kapteins Van Kampe and Schoonmacker, and at the trading 
houses of the first named they found a resting place while arrange- 
ments for a home should made. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


But, before this could be done, the course of events had undergone 
a very decided change. Less than a month had passed since their 


arrival, when, near the close of day, just as the little garrison was 
forming for its evening parade, three men appeared on the bank of 
the river opposite the stockade, and signalled for a canoe. One was 
sent to them, and a few moments later they had crossed and were 
ushered into the presence of the commander. One proved to be a 
lieutenant of “The Noble Guard” of the director, with a trumpeter of 
that body, while the third wore the uniform of a British officer. They 
were the bearers of astounding tidings. New Amsterdam had sur- 
rendered to the English! The surrender included the whole of New 
Netherland, and was to become immediately effective. 

To all, civilians as well as soldiers, a gulf seemed to have opened 
beneath the feet, and the night was spent in council. ’ 

Those in whom we have an interest were especially anxious. Each 
of them had transplanted all his belongings to the colony, and all his. 
pecuniary interests were there. Kaptein Van Kampe had left the 
navy, and had large trading ventures in the native towns, which he 
could not afford to abandon or be forced from. Kaptein Schoonmacker 
could, of course, be sent. out of the country with his troops, as could 
his subordinates. But, in his mature years, the kaptein had found 
time to spend in the society of the gentler sex,—had fallen before 
Cupid’s shafts, and was not willing to abandon the ground, nor could 
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he hope to induce his inamorata to marry in haste and accompany him 
to Holland. He had intended to quit the service upon his marriage, 
secure a home in one of the settlements, and devote himself to peaceful 
pursuits ; to do so now would only be to hasten matters, and before the 
morning dawned his course was decided upon. He would take his 
company to New Amsterdam, hand his resignation to the director, re- 
turn to Fort Orange, claim his bride, cast in his lot with the colony, 
and trust in God and his own hands for the future. 

To the newly arrived officer the change came with terrific force. 
From generation to generation his family had served the cause of Hol- 
land; had shed their blood for it on land and sea; had loved it more 
than aught else save its God; had never thought of being separated 
from its institutions; had called it and thought of it as “the home 
land,” and now, when planning to become denizens of its dependencies, 
had still cherished for it a reverence which could not be destroyed in 
a night, or by the mere stroke of a pen, or at the dictum of any man, 
be he monarch or commoner. Yet all his pecuniary interests were now 
in the New World; to abandon it, and them, would be to abandon all. 

His wife proved an able counselor. 

“ It had been better,” she said, as they debated the case during the 
night, “had we remained in Holland. But we are here, and all we have 
is in this country. Let us accept the situation and trust in God. We 
need have no fears of persecution, will be allowed to live in peace, if 
we obey the laws, and we need not love Holland less because we have 
to live under English laws. And”—with another thought of the fu- 
ture—“it may not always be English land. Holland’s ships are still 
afloat, and Holland’s sailors are still skillful and brave, and New 
Netherland may again be-a colony of Holland. There are better open- 
ings for trade at Esopus, or the Manhattans, than here. Go thou with 
Kaptein Schoonmacker and thy company, hand to the director thy com- 
mission as an officer of Holland’s army, lay aside the sword of thy an- 
cestors, and live as a quiet burgher. If Holland shall regain the land, 
we will be dwellers in it, and ready to profit by the resuming of posses- 
sion ; if England holds it, we must, for our children’s sake, save what 
we have and try to be happy.” 

“This must become a great country,” said the husband. No white 
man has seen its boundaries. Some of our men who have been among 
the natives tell of great seas far in the interior, and of rivers far larger 
and longer than is this one, and some day, God willing, I mean to see 
them, if they exist.” 

“Oh, my Klaas! What will content thee? Thou didst wish to remain 
in the Brazils ; when that could not be done, thou wert not satisfied in 
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Holland; now thou must needs roam the length and breadth of this 
country, instead if dwelling in peace at thine own fireside. Wilt thou 
teach our sons to roam, also?” 

“T would that they see more of the world than can be viewed from 
the nearest hilltop. Holland’s sails are spread to the breezes on every 
sea, and her soldiers carry her flag into strange lands. I have seen 
three continents ; why should not our sons see as many? Their sons 
will see this a great, rich land, able, mayhap, to give laws, and point 
to older countries the way to liberty, and I wish for myself, and mine, 
to know all I can regarding it. But, fear not thou,’—and as he spoke 
the Hollander drew his hearer into a close embrace, and raising her 
face towards his own till lips met, gave them a lover’s kiss, “thou shalt 
not be forsaken ; in many cases, the wish is the father of the thought, 
and we build many structures in our minds which never rise in fact. 
I may never see anything of what I may call the depth of the land. 
But our sons shall; and come what may, Holland’s government or 
English rule, I mean that I and mine shall have place in and be’a part 
of it. But, first, we must secure a home; have a roof-tree which we 
can call our own; greater projects can wait.” 

All the river transportation available at the station was utilized 
for conveying the soldiers down the river, such being the orders 
brought by the English officer. The non-military portion of the in- 
habitants looked with anxious eyes upon the preparations for depar- 
ture, but Kaptein Van Kampe, calling them together, laid before them 
the necessity for organization and prompt and courageous action if 
they wished to be in position for defence against their wild neighbors ; 
and when the old garrison withdrew, as it did in a very short time, 
its place was at once taken by the newly organized force, every able- 
bodied man having a place in it. 

As the company passed down the stream, it was attended by several 
persons, who, having been engaged in trading with the natives, as 
agents of proprietors in Manhattan, had gathered the proceeds of 
their ventures together, and were hastening their departure from the 
country. At the nightly camping places, the situation was actively dis- 
cussed, and the conclusion arrived at by most of the force was to ask 
for their discharge from Holland’s service immediately on reaching 
Manhattan, seek for grants of land or trading privileges under the new 
government, and gain homes in the land they had learned to love, and 
watch the trend of events—most of them hoping and believing that 
Holland would, in some way, regain the country. 

During the short stay at Fort Orange, Mehvrouw Dekker had met 
the betrothed of Kaptein Schoonmacker, and now, as opportunity of- 
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fered, turned the conversation to the subject of his betrothal and pros- 
pects. 

“How did it come about that thou, who hast seen so many women 
of so many lands, hast waited till this time and place to fall in love and 
think of marriage?” she asked. 

“As a soldier employed on service in different countries, I have, 
as thou sayest, seen many women, and of many nations. But, at most 
times, I: have been too busy to pay court to any, and in the life of a 
soldier, here today, yonder on the morrow, there is no place for wife 
or family. But I have tired of roaming; I like this land and love this 
grand river, and hope to die here. Soon after I was sent to Fort 
Orange I met my Elsie, and as I sat in her father’s house, or on its 
stoop, I soon came to notice the daughter, as she went about her duties, 
and grew to look for her if she was absent, and”—here the story of the 
Moorish lover was repeated in homely Dutch accents—‘“she would 
ask me about things which I had seen in foreign countries ; of battles, 
of women, wild or civilized; till, as we conversed, there came to me 
feelings I had never had for any other woman, not even such as I had 
for my mother, and to myself I said, ‘She shall be my wife, if T can win 
her.’ She consented, and we were only waiting till she could prepare 
for her wedding. Now, I am going back to her, and God willing, 
Mynheer Breestide will give his blessing and we shall have our own 
home and be happy.” 

“God grant it. At what point will thou seek for a home?” 

“Kaptein Van Kampe has settled his home at Esopus, and wishes 
to have me go there. Now, if thy husband and thou will go there, we 
shall be neighbors and be less lonely than if widely separated.” 

There was some demurring by all the parties interested when the 
subject of disbandment was mentioned on the arrival at Manhattan. 
Director Stuyvesant did not at first approve of it, because he did not 
wish to lose any trained soldiers. The. English commander did not 
want to leave so many veterans in the colony, with their officers. In 
case of further hostilities they might be troublesome. They did not 
want to swear allegiance to England, as that would prevent giving 
assistance to Holland if war continued. But the oath was finally taken 
by most of them, and those in whose careers we have an interest, 
found themselves English citizens, and free to come and go at their 


pleasure. - 
To be Continued. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


BATTLE OF BALLS BLUFF. 


DEATH OF SENATOR E. D. BAKER. 


By a ParTICIPANT. 


PART I. 


AFTER the lapse of over a third of a century I again stood on this Vir- 
ginia bluff, much changed in growth of timber and bush, but the 
cleared spaces, dry gullies and wooded knolls over which the Blue and 
the Gray so fiercely contended October 21, 1861, were all there. Also 
a neat stone wall and green hedge upon the high ground, then cov- 
ered by the 15th and 20th Massachusetts, wherein were interred, four 
years after the battle, from scattered graves, the neglected skeletons 
of those forgotten ones, bearing allegiance to the Blue, who there 
died that their country might live. 

The following tablet upon the locked iron gate to this sacred spot 
speaks the “unknown” fate of heroes, whose nameless graves call forth 
the tribute of a passing sigh: 
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U. S. CEMETERY. 
Established.... 1865 
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(James Allen, Mass.) 
Unknown 
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Mother Earth had here covered all traces of the strife, while time 
mellowed the enmity of the survivors after the dawn of peace. 

This elevated cemetery and its surroundings brought to memory 
participants who there yielded up their lives. Prominent among them 
was Senator E. D. Baker, whose ardent patriotism bore him from the 
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National Senate to do battle for his country in the field, with the com- 
mission of colonel, and the appointment of major general of volunteers 
of September 21, 1861, which appointment he had neither accepted 
nor declined at the time of his death. General McClellan was then the 
only other officer in the Army of the Potomac holding the rank of 
major general, and was about to succeed General Scott as commander- 
in-chief. 

By officers of the Army Colonel Baker’s higher appointment was 
considered injudicious; while brave and dauntless, he had not the 
military training and experience so necessary to win hearty co-opera- 
tion, and, had he won his “spurs and stars” on this field in a first vic- 
tory for the Army of the Potomac, he might have accepted the com- 
mission of major general and become the ranking officer of the Army 
of the Potomac in the field, if General McClellan remained at head- 
quarters of the Army as general-in-chief. 

This battle-field on the Potomac River lies about three miles from 
Leesburg and two miles from Fort Evans, Va., where General Evans’ 
command was concentrated to cover Edwards’ and Conrad’s Ferries 
on the Potomac. The river runs between Maryland and Virginia, 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal skirting the Maryland shore on 
an elevated bed; the ferries being about four miles apart, between 
which in the river is Harrison’s Island, a low, flat strip of ground 
about three miles long and quite narrow, except opposite Ball’s Bluff, 
where it is over three hundred yards wide. Opposite Harrison’s 
Island, on the Virginia shore, the ground rises abruptly, and is studded 
with trees, rocks and undergrowth, making the bluff impassable for 
artillery or infantry in line. At the summit the ground is undulating, 
overlooking Harrison’s Island at an altitude of about one hundred 
feet, from which the island could be completely raked at short rifle 
range; likewise the Maryland shore by artillery for some distance in- 
land. 

At Edwards’ Ferry these conditions are reversed. There the Mary- 
land hills completely command the Virginia shore and the ground 
beyond. Such is the topography of the country through which the 
Potomac flowed, dividing the National and Confederate forces, com- 
manded respectively by Generals Stone and Beauregard, at the time 
of the Battle of Ball’s Bluff. Viewed as crossing places for military 
operations, troops could be embarkéd at Edwards’ Ferry on the Mary- 
land side, and disembarked on the Virginia shore under cover of ar- 
tillery, while at Harrison’s Island crossing they must disembark on the 
island, march across it, re-embark for Virginia, and scale the bluff. 
Thus the latter was judged by military men the worst possible point 
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for crossing troops into Virginia, between the Great Falls and Fred- 
erick. 

When Gen. Stone was selected to command the Corps of Observa- 
tion, Gen. McClellan ordered him, August 12, 1861, “to make such ar- 
rangements as will enable you, in the event of an attack in force, to 
fall back on Gen. McCall, or to enable him to move up to your support 
at some strong position which we can hold with the force at our dis- 
posal. Should you see the opportunity of capturing or dispersing any 
small party by crossing the river, you are at liberty to do so, though 
great discretion is recommended in making such a movement. * * * 
I leave your operations much to your own discretion, in which I have 
the fullest confidence.” 

In exercise of this discretion Gen. Stone established his headquar- 
ters at Poolsville, Maryland, near Edwards’ Ferry, from which point 
he despatched his chief, October 19, 1861, “I have prepared slight in- 
trenchments on Harrison’s Island, capable of covering several hundred 
men, sufficient to cover an advance of a considerable force to the 
island, and to hold it for an hour or two in spite of any artillery which 
might be placed on the commanding ground on the Virginia side.” 
Stone, having just examined a deserter from Col. Barksdale’s regi- 
ment, who told him the Confederates feared that Gen. Stone was cross- 
ing the river, and that they had prepared to fall back, he added, “I 
believe the fellow’s story—the evidences of the alarm he mentions 
were apparent, and it was probably induced by my strengthening my 
forces on Harrison’s Island and making use of a large flat-boat there.” 

On receipt of this despatch Gen. McClellan ordered Gen. McCali 
to Drainesville, supported by Gen. William F. Smith’s division, and 
despatched Stone, October 20, 1861, “Gen. McCall occupied Draines- 
ville yesterday and is still there ; will send out heavy reconnaissance to- 
day in all directions from that point. The general desires that you 
will keep a good outlook upon Leesburg to see if this movement has 
the effect to drive them away. Perhaps a slight demonstration on 
your part would have the effect to move them.” In response to which 
Gen. Stone despatched his chief same day, “Made a feint of crossing 
at this place (Edwards’ Ferry) this afternoon, and at the same time 
started a reconnoitering party toward Leesburg from Harrison’s Is- 
land. Enemy’s pickets retired to intrenchments. Report of recon- 
noitering party not yet received. Have means of crossing one hundred 
and twenty-five men once in ten minutes at each of two points. River 
falling slowly.” 

This was Stone’s estimate of his transportation at Edwards’ Ferry, 
where he had two skiffs, one yaw] boat, three flat boats and one large 
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canal boat, while at Harrison’s Island he had two skiffs, one yawl boat 
and three flat boats for the two crossings, the large flat boat having 
been added by Col. Baker after he was placed in command. When 
the battle was over Gen. Stone testified, “Gen. McClellan might have 
supposed those boats were of somewhat larger capacity than they 
really were. I reported that I had means of crossing two hundred and 
fifty men in ten minutes at two points.” On the 20th Gen. Banks 
despatched his chief from Darnestown, “The enemy have moved away 
from Leesburg. All quiet here.” 

Explained by Gen. Evans, who learned on the 19th that Gen. Mc: 
Call was advancing. Before daybreak of the 20th he drew his men 
up in line of battle and addressed them: “Gentlemen, the enemy are 
approaching by the Drainesville road, 16,000 strong, with twenty 
pieces of artillery. They want to cut off our retreat. Re-enforcements 
can’t arrive in time if they were sent. We must fight.” His command 
was at once put in motion toward Goose Creek, near Edwards’ Ferry, 
and there watched for the advancing columns from Drainesville. Gen. 
McCall reached Drainesville on the 19th, as stated, and threw his first 
and second brigades out beyond Drainesville and reconnoitered within 
a mile of Goose Creek, where Confederate scouts were met, who fled 
at their approach. Gen. McClellan rode out to Drainesville about 
sunset on the 19th and directed McCall to fall back to Drainesville, 
and make reconnaissances from that point three or four miles all 


around. 
Thus McCall occupied Drainesville until 10 or 11 o’clock of th 


2Ist, making surveys without discovering the enemy in the direction 
of Leesburg.. McCall’s reconnaissance carried portions of his command 
within five miles of Edwards’ Ferry, eight miles of Ball’s Bluff, as 
troops would march, and within seven or eight miles of Leesburg. 

Gen. McCall reported to his chief at 6 a. M. of the 21st that his 
engineers would finish their work of measuring roads about Draines- 
ville in two hours, when his chief directed him to return as soon as 
the work was finished. This reply was received about 10 a. M. He 
then set his division in motion to march back to camp, and had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when he heard brisk artillery firing appar- 
ently not far off, and halted his command on the road for two hours 
in anticipation of new orders, during which time this firing (Stone 
shelling the ground beyond Edwards’ Ferry on the Virginia side) 
continued, which is said to have been heard down the river as far as 
Washington. 

Stone despatched McClellan 11.10 a. M. of the 21st, “The enemy 
have been engaged opposite Harrison’s Island, our men behaving ad- 
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mirably” ; to which McClellan replied, “I congratulate your command. 
Keep me constantly informed.” 

Gen. McCall, not understanding what occasioned this firing, and 
not receiving additional orders, resumed the march to his camp at 
Langley, as directed by his chief, arriving there late in the afternoon, 
where he found orders awaiting him to “remain at Drainesville if he 
had not left before the orders reached him.” Why these orders did 
not reach Drainesville has not been explained. 

He was then ordered to rest his men and hold his division in readi- 
ness to return to Drainesville at a moment’s notice. 

In the meantime McClellan had inquired of Stone, “Is the force of 
the enemy now engaged with your troops opposite Harrison’s Island 
large? Ifso, and you require more support than your division affords, 
call upon Gen. Banks, who has been directed to respond. What force, 
in your opinion, would it require to carry Leesburg? Answer at once, 
as I may require you to take it to-day. And if so, I will support you 
on the other side of the river from Darnestown.” 

To which Stone replied at 1 p. m., “I think Evans is 4,000 strong, 
with perhaps four or more pieces of artillery, and say three pieces 
masked. Prisoners state that he expects re-enforcements. I believe 
this command can occupy Leesburg to-day. We are a little short of 
boats.” 

McClellan replied, “Send your messages to me in cipher. Call up- 
on Banks for whatever aid you need. Shall I push up a division or two 
on the other side of the river? Take Leesburg.” Gen. Stone testified, 
I thought a minute and concluded that if there was a slight force in 
front of us, then my force and McCall’s would be all sufficient. I 
therefore replied, “I think I can take Leesburg,” still under the impres- 
sion that McCall was near me, but had I known McCall’s division had 
been ordered back I should then have ordered Col. Devens to return 
rapidly from Ball’s Bluff after fulfilling the orders I had given him. 

After Col. Baker fell, Stone, without going upon the field or on 
the Island, ordered his troops on the Virginia shore withdrawn, which 
he reported to his chief, who ordered him to hold his ground on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac at all hazards. Then, at 11.30 p. m. of 
the 21st, Stone asked McClellan to advance McCall from Drainesville 
“to strike the right of the enemy,” to which McClellan replied, “An 
advance from Drainesville cannot be made. You must look to Gen. 
Banks for support,” concerning which Gen. McCall testified, “Had I 
been ordered forward I have not the slightest doubt that I could have 
defeated Evans and captured his whole command, and that Stone had 
not the means to cross the river at all; that his despatches relating to 
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transportation misled his chief, when he reported that he had the means 
of crossing the river. 


PART II. 


About 1 A. M. October 20th Gen. Stone directed Col. Devens to 
have the two new flat boats opposite Harrison’s Island transferred to 
the river, and at 3 Pp. M. to have the island re-enforced by all his regi- 
ment then on picket duty near Conrad’s Ferry, embracing Companies 
A, C, G, H and I, 15th Massachusetts, which was accomplished, and 
about dusk he was ordered to send Capt. Philbrick with ten or fifteen 
men across into Virginia, over the opposite bluff where he had crossed 
before in Gen. Stone’s presence, at a point which was not picketed by 
the enemy, to learn how far the advance to Drainesville had affected 
the enemy at Leesburg. Capt. Philbrick crossed as directed, and re- 
ported a small encampment of the enemy about one mile from the 
bluff. Then Gen. Stone directed Col. Devens to cross his five com- 
panies to surprise and capture the encampment, while Col. Lee occu- 
pied Harrison’s Island with four companies of his 20th Massachusetts, 
who was directed to take a four-oared boat across the island to the 
point of departure of Col. Devens and throw one company across to 
occupy the heights on the Virginia shore to cover Col. Devens’ return, 
supported by two mountain howitzers, to be placed on the island un- 
der command of Lieut. French, First U. S. Artillery. 

After Col. Devens had routed the enemy, he was to return to the 
island, unless he should find a position on the Virginia side near the 
river which he could undoubtedly hold until re-enforced, in which case 
he was to hold on there and report. 

With dauntless courage and the most wearisome toil, Col. Devens 
crossed his five companies of 300 men to the bluff by 4 a. M., in two 
small skiffs and the four-oared boat, at the rate of seventy-five men per 
hour, without being discovered by the enemy’s pickets above or below. 
And then Col. Lee crossed Companies I and D of his regiment, which 
he posted on the bluff as directed, making a total force of 400 men. 

Col. Devens advanced until Leesburg was in full view without 
discovering the enemy, which he reported, also that he was well posted 
in the woods awaiting further orders. And Stone despatched McClel- 
lan October 21st, 1861, 9.45 A. M., “This morning at 1 o’clock five 
companies of the 15th Massachusetts crossed the river at Harrison’s 
Island. At daybreak they had proceeded to within a mile and a half 
of Leesburg without meeting the enemy. They still hold on, supported 
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by the remainder of the regiment and a part of the 20th Massachusetts. 
A gallant reconnaissance was made early this morning from Edwards’ 
Ferry toward Leesburg with thirty cavalry. They came on the pick- 
ets of the 13th Mississippi, and after exchanging shots fell back in 
good order. We have possession of the Virginia side of Edwards’ 
Ferry.” 

About 8.30 a. M., after Col. Devens’ messenger had left to report 
to Stone, his pickets were attacked by the enemy. Finding his com- 
mand had been discovered, he fell back upon his support at the bluff, 
three of his men being killed, and seven or eight wounded. The 
enemy did not follow him; so he moved out across the open field to 
look them up, and again posted his men in the woods, where he re- 
ceived a message from Stone to remain where he was, and ‘that he 
would be re-enforced and some cavalry sent over to scout in his front. 
Lieut. Col. Ward then crossed the remaining five companies of the 
15th Massachusetts and re-enforced Col. Devens in the woods. When 
Devens advanced the second time, Lee conclyded he intended to fight, 
and so advised Major Revere on the island, who then crossed Com- 
panies A, C, E, and G of the 20th Massachusetts, with the two moun- 
tain howitzers, under Lieut. French, to the bluff; Major Revere in the 
interim, as directed by Cols. Lee and Devens, had dragged one of the 
flat boats around from the Maryland side by the head of the island, 
some three miles, in which he crossed forty men at a trip, while the 
three small boats provided by Stone carried a total of twenty-three 
men, 

Thus the island and transportation was left in charge of Capts. 
Merritt and Rice, commanding Companies A and F, 19th Massachu- 
setts, who had been picketing the island and furnished the details to 
man the boats at both crossings. 

About 12 m. Devens was again attacked, when heavy firing ensued, 
heard distinctly at Edwards’ Ferry on both sides of the river. After 
this encounter Col. Devens fell back the second time to his support on 
the bluff, first sending his killed and wounded to the rear. 

All this was reported to Gen. Stone, who replied, ‘““Hold on there. 
Col. Baker will cross and take command, he remaining at Edwards’ 
Ferry, where Gorman was crossing troops covered by artillery on the 
Maryland hills. 

Shortly after daybreak of the 21st the 1st Minnesota had crossed 
at Edwards’ Ferry with a squadron of cavalry, who were followed by 
the 2nd New York, which had crossed by 9 A. M. and were re-enforced 
by the 34th New York by noon with two companies of riflemen of the 
19th Massachusetts and two twelve pound guns of Rickett’s Battery, 
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which Stone reported to Banks at 11.10 A. M. “We have crossed at 
Edwards’ Ferry and Harrison’s Island; some fighting had; our men 
are behaving admirably,” and at 2.10 p. m., “Our right has been en- 
gaged twice with the enemy and has advanced. Our left has not in 
its advance met anything but pickets.” 

The troops at Edwards’ Ferry, two and a half miles from Ball’s 
Bluff, were re-enforced by the 7th Michigan at 3 p. M. with more 
cavalry, making in all 3,740 men and officers, with two pieces of ar- 
tillery, watched by one company of the 13th Mississippi regiment, 
guarding the road to Leesburg, but without anything between them 
and the battle-field—verified by Stone’s despatch to Banks of 2.10 P.M., 
“Our left has not in its advance met anything but pickets,”—and with- 
out orders to engage the enemy, whose forces had been detached and 
thrown into the fight at Ball’s Bluff, Stone despatched Banks, 4 Pp. M., 
“My entire force is over the river and sharply engaged. It will be 
well to send a brigade.” 

Major Bannister, aide to General Gorman, testified, Gorman was 
occupied in passing over troops and from great exertion brought on 
a chill and was unable to cross, and that Gen. Stone was commanding 
at both crossings on the Maryland side, and therefore he could not 
cross. How apparent from Stone’s despatches of the 21st to his chief 
that he took for granted Gorman had crossed in person with his bri- 
gade at Edwards’ Ferry, and was moving towards the enemy on the 
road to Leesburg; while in fact Gorman had not in person crossed at 
all nor had his reported movements been made. No doubt he intended 
to cross, and was merely waiting for Col. Baker to clear the way, hav- 
ing remarked to Capt. Candy, “My boy, we will sleep in Leesburg to- 
night.” But shortly thereafter Stone told him of Baker’s death and 
the repulse on the right. He then ordered Capt. Candy to cross and 
have Col. Dana put out the lights and recross the troops as quietly as 
possible without attracting attention. Col. N. J. T. Dana, commanding 
the 1st Minnesota, one of the best armed and best drilled regiments in 
the service, the first to cross at Edwards’ Ferry, testified that the troops 
there after crossing remained near the river, and that he was told by 
different ones crossing that he was to command, but never received an 
order while on that side of the river, except one on Monday night, 
the 21st, to return to the Maryland side, and that it was a bad state of 
affairs, a commanditig officer was wanted over there very much, for 
there was no one there to give orders. 
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PART III. 


About 1 A. M., October 21st, a division order, dated 11 Pp. M. of the 
previous night, was delivered by Gen. Stone’s assistant adjutant gen- 
eral to Col. Baker, commanding the brigade composed of the 1st Cal- 
ifornia regiment, the 69th, 72nd and 106th P. V., which was supple- 
mented by a verbal message cautioning Col. Baker to have the march 
conducted as silently as possible with unloaded arms. The order read: 
“Colonel, you will send the California regiment (less the camp guard) 
to Conrad’s Ferry, to arrive there at sunrise and await orders. The 
men will take with them blankets and overcoats and forty rounds of 
ammunition in boxes and will be followed by one day’s rations in 
wagons. The remainder of the brigade will be held in readiness for 
marching orders (leaving camp guards) at 7 o’clock A. M. to-morrow 
and will all have breakfasted before that hour.” This order was at 
once transmitted by Col. Baker to Lieut. Col. Wistar, commanding the 
California regiment, and while the men were falling in for the march, 
that officer visited Col. Baker at his tent to explain that the 2nd bat- 
talion of his regiment was on picket duty under Major Parrish at a 
considerable distance, therefore the first battalion only was in condi- 
tion to obey. the order within the time limit, and requested that the 
second battalion be relieved from picket duty and directed to follow 
the first battalion. Col. Baker at that time seemed to regard the order 
as a prelude to some important movement of the Army of the nature 
of which he had received no information. He did not then know of 
the advance of Gen. McCall to Drainesville, supported by Gen. William 
F. Smith, nor of Stone’s crossing at Edwards’ Ferry and at Ball’s 
Bluff. 

The first battalion, composed of Companies A, C, D, G, N, H, P 
and L, 520 men and officers, marched from their encampment at 3 A.M. 
and arrived at Conrad’s Ferry at sunrise, and reported by a mounted 
officer to Gen. Stone at Edwards’ Ferry, and received in reply a 
verbal order about 9.30 A. M. to await further orders unless heavy firing 
was heard across the river, in which case to cross to the support of, © 
or to extricate Col. Devens’ command. 

About an hour before receiving this order there had been a scat- 
tering fire of skirmishers over the river, and when the order arrived 
the wounded were being brought over, but for some time thereafter 
there was no firing, either heavy or light. Col. Wistar marched his 
battalion under the canal and along the embankment dividing the 
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river and the canal to the point of crossing where Col. Devens had 
gone over, to promptly support him if needed. Col. Baker arrived at 
Conrad’s Ferry about 10.30 A. M., in advance of his other regiments, 
under arms, and asked Col. Wistar if he had received any orders from 
Stone. Wistar repeated his order. Col. Baker said, “I don’t under- 
stand this matter. Don’t you think I had better ride down and see 
Stone.” Wistar replied that he knew nothing of Stone’s intention, 
but his own command was ready for any service, and extremely anx- 
ious to cross the river first if the advance should be general. 

The idea of a general advance seemed to appeal to Baker, who 
galloped off down the tow-path to Stone’s headquarters, four 
miles distant, with whom he had a full interview about II A. M., in 
which he was given command at Ball’s Bluff and instructed, as testified 
by Stone, not to yield the ground we had taken possession of over 
there without resistance, and was told that McCall was coming up on 
the other side of the river. At the same time he saw the troops cross- 
ing in force at Edwards’ Ferry, which Stone said would attack the 
Confederates from that point. 

Before Baker left Stone, Col. Lee’s messenger made his report 
that Devens had been attacked and advanced the second time, and if 
Gen. Stone wishes to open the campaign into Virginia now is the time, 
but Col. Devens needed re-enforcements to hold his position and cover 
the transportation, which was shown to Baker and reported by Stone 
to McClellan at 11.10 A. M., “The enemy have been engaged opposite 
Harrison’s Island. Our men behaving admirably.” Baker then rode 
rapidly back to Wistar, his horse in a foam, and said, “Cross your 
whole command as fast as possible. Send out and get all the boats 
you can and hurry the men over. I will go over at once to see how 
matters stand there. And if the crossing be slow you can detail an offi- 
cer to hurry it along and cross yourself to the island to expedite the 
movement.” 

This seems to have been Baker’s understanding of the direciions 
given him by Stone at the interview just had, which Baker requested 
in writing, and Stone gave him this order, “Colonel, in case of heavy 
firing in front of Harrison’s Island you will,advance the California 
regiment of your brigade or retire the regiments under Cols. Lee and 
Devens upon the Virginia side of the river at your discretion assuming 
command on arrival.” 

Col. Baker then ordered the other, regiments of his brigade to the 
point of crossing. The men detailed by Wistar to look for boats 
brought a large scow down the canal which they lifted by force of 
muscle, about I P. M., over the embankment and launched it into the 
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river, requiring considerable time and well-spent labor, for it became 
the main dependence of transportation, carrying four times as many 
men as each of the two flat boats then crossing to the island. 

Col. Baker crossed to the island about 12.30 Pp. M., and shortly 
thereafter learned that Devens had been attacked the second time and 
had fallen back to the bluff on his support, which attack Gen. Evans 
reported to have been made at 12.20 p. M. by the Independent Com- 
panies of Riflemen and dismounted cavalry, under Col. Jenifer, re- 
enforced by the 8th Virginia regiment, which closely followed Devens 
and took possession of the woods on the opposite side of the open field. 
and thus under cover picked off our officers and men on the bluff as 
they came into line of battle until Baker ordered the men to lie down 
and fire from the ground. This sharpshooting was soon counteracted 
by our men, who, under Baker’s direction, taught the enemy that the 
most dangerous place from which to attack is in tree tops, but not 
until Wistar, who, with Baker, were conspicuous objects in front of 
our men on the firing line, was twice wounded. 

When Col. Baker arrived on the island he tried most earnestly to 
improve the transportation from the island to the Virginia shore, 
which he saw was very inadequate for an advance or for the with- 
drawal of the Massachusetts men from the bluff, surrounded by a vigi- 
lant enemy, and therefore wisely concluded that his only alternative 
was to advance re-enforcements as rapidly as his facilities would per- 
mit to the bluff, which he was instructed not to yield without resis- 
tance. Baker heroically crossed and ordered the balance of his com- 
mand to follow as rapidly as possible. 

When Col. Wistar had crossed about one-half of his battalion to 
the Virginia shore, Lieut. French opened with his mountain howitzers 
on the right. At the sound of these guns Col. Wistar proposed three 
cheers for the first gun, which were given heartily. He then stepped 
into a skiff and joined his command on the bluff, having detailed Capt. 
Ritman to hasten the crossing to and from the island. On reaching 
the bluff he found the companies of his command which had crossed 
already formed in line by Col. Baker and Capt. Harvey, his assistant 
adjutant general, an experienced English officer, along the outer edge. 
of the woods, at the top of the bluff facing from the river, to cover the 
transportation and troops crossing, the left resting on a ravine extend- 
ing down to the river, the right prolonged by the 15th Massachusetts, 
under Col. Devens, with the 20th Massachusetts, under Col. Lee, form- 
ing the center. This line of battle faced an open field of an irregular 
form of about fifteen acres entirely surrounded with dense woods, 
with a small space on the left front where the open field extended 
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into the woods. On the opposite side of the open field the Confeder- 
ates formed their line of battle under cover of the woods. Col. Wistar 
was placed in command.on the left, and immediately posted a part of 
his command along the covering ravine to protect the left flank of the 
general position, intending to throw across the head of the ravine a 
small entrenchment to serve as a protective traverse for the defenders 
of the ravine, but time and the enemy did not permit this construction, 
so the traverse was never made. About 1 p. m. Col. Baker received 
on the bluff Stone’s despatch of 11.50 A. m., “Colonel, I am informed 
that the force of the enemy is about 4,000, all told. If you can push 
them, you may do so, as far as to have a strong position near Lees- 
-burg. If you can keep them before you, avoiding their batteries, if 
they pass Leesburg and take the Gum Spring road, you will not follow 
far, but seize the first good position to cover that road. * * * 

Report frequently, so that when they are pushed Gorman can come in 
on their flank.” To which Baker replied at 1.30 Pp. m., “General, I 
acknowledge your order of 11.50 announcing their force at 4,000. I 
have lifted a large boat out of the canal into the river. I am getting a 
rope rigged across the river. I shall, as soon as I feel strong enough, 
advance steadily, guarding my flanks carefully. I will communicate 
with you often. I shall cross some guns, Rhode Island and New York, 
directly ; as you know, I have ordered down my brigade, and Cogs- 
well, who will cross as rapidly as possible; I shall feel cautiously for 
them. I hope that your movement below will give advantage. Please 
communicate with me often.” Col. Baker then directed Col. Wistar 
to send out a company deployed as skirmishers with one company in 
support to uncover the enemy’s position in the woods and ascertain 
their strength on our left front. This service was gallantly performed 
by Company A, commanded by Captain John Markoe, supported by 
Company D, led by Col. Wistar, who moved out across the projection 
of the open field on our left into the opposite woods, where they struck 
the 8th Virginia holding the enemy’s extreme right, and a stubborn 
fight ensued at close quarters. Notwithstanding the disparity of the 
forces engaged, the skirmishers held their ground for a time, but were 
soon closed in upon and forced back by a charge of the entire 8th Vir- 
ginia regiment, supported by the 18th Mississippi, ordered down from 
Fort Evans. This skirmish located the enemy’s right with prompt- 
ness and dispatch, both sides losing heavily, our small force suffering 
proportionately greater. Markoe was knocked down and wounded be- 
fore he was rescued, and those not killed or seriously wounded fought 
their way back to our line, bringing with them First Lieut. J. Owen 
Barry and several men of the 8th Virginia prisoners of-war. The Con- 
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federate main line, hearing this sharp firing on their right, opened a 
general fire along their whole line, which was promptly responded to 
by our men, and both forces became definitely engaged. Reported by 
Stone to his chief at 2 p. M., “There has been sharp firing on the right 
of our line and our troops appear to be advancing there under Baker. 
The left under Gorman has advanced its skirmishers nearly one mile, 
and if the movement continues successful will turn the enemy’s right.” 

This engagement brought Confederate reinforcements held at Fort 
Evans, one-half mile from the battle, in double-quick time. First the 
18th and shortly thereafter the 17th Mississippi and later Colonel 
Barksdale and his 13th Mississippi from Edwards’ Ferry, who reported 
to General Evans, “I was ordered by you to hasten to the support of 
the 8th Virginia, 17th and 18th Mississippi regiments engaged with 
the enemy two miles from Edwards’ Ferry. I at once and in double- 
quick time started to their relief, leaving Captain Worthington’s com- 
pany to observe the enemy at Edwards’ Ferry. I am satisfied my 
command at Edwards’ Ferry prevented the advance of a large column 
intended to reinforce General Baker’s command when engaged in 
battle.” 

The enemy’s reinforcements coming in on our left extended their 
right toward the river, completely outflanking our left and thus pro- 
longed their left which outflanked the right of our general position held 
by the 15th Massachusetts, keeping our whole line under a heavy and 
destructive fire in which Lieutenant French was wounded and his 
regulars swept from their pieces. Immediately before this heavy 
firing commenced, Lieutenant Bramhall, of Bunting’s 6th N. Y. Bat- 
tery in command of one six-pound rifle gun of Vaughn’s Rhode Island 
Battery B, drawn by six horses, passed up through the 2oth Massa- 
chusetts and posted his piece on the ridge in front of the right of 
Company H, California Regiment, as directed by Colonel Cogswell, 
who had been given command of the artillery, retiring his horses a few 
paces to the rear under the trees. His gun soon became a target for 
the enemy, who swept his men and horses from the field under a mur- 
derous fire, he himself wounded, stuck bravely to his gun and assisted 
by Colonel Lee, Captain Harvey and other officers and men at hand 
from the California Battalion, kept the gun in action until his ammvuni- 
tion was exhausted, and he thrice wounded. But the ravine on our left 
held by the California Battalion became the scene of the hardest fight- 
ing at close range and the heaviest losses caused by the enemy’s re- 
peated efforts to enfilade and crush our left, which was somewhat 
. felieved by the fire from our main line hotly engaging the enemy from 
right to left. The inadequacy.of our transportation now became more 
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than ever apparent while our men were slowly toiling across both 
branches of the swollen river and up the bluff in squads of forty per 
half-hour, the Confederates brought into action whole regiments. 
Baker, knowing nothing of the ground over which he had been given 
permission to push the enemy and being completely surrounded by a 
much superior force supported by artillery, the most that could have 
been justly expected of him was to maintain his position and engage 
the enemy: with his inferior force of about 1,400 men, while Stone or 
Gorman with four full regiments and the artillery at Edwards’ Ferry 
should brush from his front one company of Barksdale’s 13th Missis- 
sippi and crush the Confederate right and rear. Moreover, the whole 
of Baker’s force was never on the field at one time; detachments of 
the 15th and 20th Massachusetts had been engaged more or less from 
3 P. M. the previous day and had lost heavily before and at the opening 
of the battle. The arrival of the California Battalion and three com- 
panies of the Tammany Regiment in squads of forty or less retarded 
by the wounded returning in the flat boat and the enemy’s fire from 
the bluff on our right, were insufficient to replace his killed and 
wounded. Our men continued the engagement after their 4o rounds 
had been exhausted by using cartridges from the boxes of their killed 
and wounded comrades, in territory unknown to them, while the Con- 
federates occupied ground they had long been engaged in studying 
and preparing to defend with their resources of men and ammunition 
instantly accessible, which gave them immeasurable advantage. 

The disparity of Baker’s force kept him strictly on the defensive 
on the ground chosen by Colonels Lee and Devens, prolonged by the 
arriving companies, which was the only position available to cover 
their communication across the river. When Devens fell back the 
second time the enemy surrounded this position on three sides, 
under cover of the dense woods on the opposite edges of the open 
field where Baker found them when he crossed. The Confederates 
exposing themselves only when charging upon our lines, as did Colonel 
Burt of the 18th Mississippi, who fell in the open field with a large 
number of his men under a heavy fire from the right of the California 
Battalion and left of the 20th Massachusetts. 

Notwithstanding our forces had no shelter but the crest of the 
bluff along the edge of the open field, from which they fired lying flat 
on the ground, the fight was long and stubborn, as shown by its pro- 
_tracted duration, from 8 a. M. to 8 p. M., and by the excessive losses 
on both sides. While the contending forces were here in deadly con- 
flict Stone despatched McClellan, 4 Pp. m., “Nearly all my force is 
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across the river. Baker on the right, Gorman on the left. Right 
sharply engaged.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Wistar received his third wound, 
while repulsing a heavy charge of the enemy, and was carried from 
the field in a critical condition and lay at death’s door for weeks, 
maimed for life. Very shortly thereafter Baker, sword in hand, was 
instantly killed in front of his men under a heavy fire in a renewed, 
attack on our extreme left, while examining the enemy’s lines for 
another movement or for evidence of the long delayed support or 
diversion from Edwards’ Ferry. For a single instant his body was 
overrun by the charging column of the enemy until Captain Harvey, 
of Baker’s staff, who was himself subsequently killed in this action, 
assisted by Captain Bieral and others, made a gallant counter charge 
which repulsed the enemy and recovered Baker’s body; referred to by 
Stone, who received word about 6 p. m. that Colonel Baker’s body 
was borne from the field and his troops “enraged at the loss of their 
leader were fighting even better than before.” Then Stone rode up 
to Conrad’s Ferry and found some of the men swimming the river in 
retreat, their boats having been swamped. He then ordered Colonel 
Hincks, 19th Massachusetts, to hold the island at all hazards and 
galloped down to Edwards’ Ferry and ordered his troops there at 7 
P. M. to retreat as rapidly as possible. About dark the enemy’s almost 
continuous attacks on our hard-pressed and decimated left proved at 
last successful, our men giving way over the edge of the bluff, took 
position in squads under cover of the woods under the staunchest of 
their officers, and for hours maintained a defence in the delusive hope 
of relief from Edwards’ Ferry or means to recross the river, and thus 
kept the enemy at bay, which proved of small practical use, for there 
was no possible way of retreat except by swimming the swollen river, 
and no visible signs of relief from Edwards’ Ferry. Therefore Colonel 
Cogswell, who had succeeded to the command, Colonel Lee and others, 
seeing that nothing could be gained by longer resistance under exist: 
ing conditions, marched up the bluff and surrendered. Thereafter all 
who could not swim were gathered up prisoners of war and taken to 
Libby. Reported by Stone to McClellan 9.30 Pp. m., “We have lost 
some of our best commanders. Baker is dead; Cogswell a prisoner 
or secreted. * * * Gorman’s wing is being cautiously withdrawn. 
Any advance from Drainesville must be made cautiously. Al! was 
reported going well up to Baker’s death, but in the confusion the 
right wing (Stone’s) was outflanked,” to which McClellan replied, “I 
repeat to you under no circumstances abandon the Virginia side, but 
intrench yourself and hold your own.” Then Stone turned back his 
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troops and crossed to the Virginia shore at Edwards’ Ferry and was 
the last man to leave it. 

Had Leesburg been taken it would not have been held longer than 
to permit an aide to traverse the distance and sound the recall without 
a general advance of the Army. Therefore we may safely designate 
the movement a reconnaissance in force in which four army divisions 
participated separated by a wide-swollen river, two on one side, two 
on the other, without facilities to cross or orders to support -each 
other. 

If this action served no other good purpose, it gave an important 
object lesson in the fighting qualities of our troops thereafter being 
placed beyond controversy. No one longer doubted their courage to 
engage the enemy, thus dissipating the mortifying and disastrous 
spectacle of the rout in an earlier battle on a much larger scale under 
less arduous conditions, which caused our people to hold their breath 
in dread anticipation of the next encounter. But here there was no 
disorder, no panic, no flight—a small body gallantly led—had been 
pinned fast in an untenable position through want of transportation 
and surrounded by a superior force, if not ambushed, and while fear- 
fully decimated long defended itself with perfect order and unflinching 
courage, inflicting damage little inferior to its own loss, amounting to 
one-half their number engaged, losing nearly all their officers. 

Moreover, this action taught the American soldier once for all 
that there was something more important than numbers, enthusiasm 
or even personal courage, namely, the capacity of orderly movements 
under fire on'the field of battle, and that such capacity is only attained 
by constant instruction and practice. Thus from this small but not 
unimportant combat, survivors on both sides became efficient in tactics 
and gallantly met their fate as officers contending for victory on other 
fields, having derived new impressions and convictions of the absolute 
necessity of drill and discipline to move men in masses, and from that 
disastrous day a better and more thorough knowledge of the art of 
war was evinced in both armies. 

Many of the above important orders and despatches of the 2otlr 
and 21st of October passing between McClellan, McCall, Stone, Banks 
or Baker having been withheld from the public until very recently, the 
higher military authorities naturally regarded this small but disastrous 
affair as merely incident to the first employment of raw troops in 
battle under an inexperienced officer, whose patriotic ardor caused 
him to exceed his instructions as reported by General Stone to his 
Chief, and therefore as far as possible observed toward it a discreet 
silence, but the public heart was deeply stirred by what seemed to be 2 
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wanton sacrifice, and the newspaper press. demanded more explicit in- 
formation and from the meagre but tangled web of contradictory 
statements received, poured forth volumes of criticism obviously and 
necessarily incorrect; at times rather political and personal than mili- 
tary. 

That McClellan ordered Stone to “take Leesburg” with his division 
supported by Banks, and that Stone kept his Chief fully advised of 
this movement across the river, is fully confirmed beyond controver- 
sion by official records and despatches quoted; and while Stone most 
unaccountably had not one word of censure for Gorman’s shortcom- 
ings, he passed many censures upon the heroic, ever faithful Baker, 
but not until he and his Chief met at Edwards’ Ferry at night on the 
22d and his Chief had telegraphed the President, “I have investigated 
this matter, and General Stone is without blame: had his orders been 
followed, there would or could have been no disaster,” which was 
supplemented by McClellan’s report of October 24, 1861: “The affair 
in front of Leesburg on Monday last resulted in serious loss to us, but 
was a most gallant fight on the part of our men, who displayed the 
utmost coolness and courage. It has given me the utmost confidence 
in them. The disaster was caused by errors committed by the immedi- 
ate commander, not General Stone. I have withdrawn the troops 
from the other side since they went without my orders.” The above 
telegram and report were modified eighteen months later by Mc- 
Clellan in his testimony before the Committee on Conduct of War, 
namely, “I think no formal investigation was ever made; I have no 
recollection of any specific formal inquiry into the affair.” 

“T have no means of knowing who was responsible except -from 
the report of General Stone which makes Colonel Baker directly re- 
sponsible for the result.” 

“No order that I gave looked to a crossing of the river in force by 
General Stone.” 

“T think General Stone was responsible for the means of trans- 
portation across the river.” 

“My belief is that there was no serious obstacle to a communication 
between Edwards’ Ferry and Ball’s Bluff, I do not think that the 
enemy had any large force or any strong works between those two 
points near the river, that would have interfered with that communi- 
cation.” 

“T think they (the troops at Edwards’ Ferry) should either have 
been thrown upon Leesburg or sent to assist Colonel Baker.” 

This coming from the Commander-in-Chief, then the highest mil- 
itary authority, in modification or contradiction of his reports referred 
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to, makes it possible, in view of the instructions given Baker, to reach 
an intelligent conclusion that will definitely fix the responsibility, and 
with the despatches given, relieve Baker, the ever faithful soldier, 
from all blame. 

Looking back as we are now able with the aid of subsequent ob- 
servation upon similar events, it may be conceded that the General-in- 
Chief who orders or permits a combined movement of troops at dis- 
tant points should have been alert to place the different columns in 
communication to support or relieve each other, and that due care 
should be exercised before placing in official despatches the responsi- 
bility of any disaster. It may also be admitted that a General of 
Division charged with an offensive movement should, beyond shadow 
of doubt, see that every preparation had been made to rapidly bring his 
whole command into action at the critical moment, under his personal 
direction where most needed. 

The want of transportation, for which Stone alone was responsible, 
and manifest absence of alert generalship in this action, not only lost 
the Division Commander an opportunity to gain renown as a military 
leader, but brought in its train to him personally results most disas- 
trous. He, having taken the offensive, failed to keep the offensive, 
and did nothing, which is always the very worst thing a hostile column 
can do. Thus the heroic Baker and his brave officers and men, the 
pride and flower of the States from which they came, were sacrificed 
without commensurate benefit or advantage. 

After the lapse of more than four decades, when all the chief actors 
have passed over to the majority, we may safely conclude that all were 
loyal and true to their colors and did their best according to their 
knowledge and experience (save in inexplicable errors in some official 
reports relating hereto) and that at a later period with the advantages 
of increased observation and experience, they might have achieved 
better results which did not come to them at first, in assuming such 
grave responsibilities with comparatively little previous experience, 
and therefore should be no disparagement of their honest efforts. 
Moreover, increasing years are constantly teaching us to cultivate as 
charitable views as possible of all persons placed in difficult positions, 
whenever the aim and intention was to be true. to their colors, as we 
all believe was the case with the chief actors in that sad disaster. 

In addressing the survivors of his old regiment on Ball’s Bluff, 
General Wistar paid a glowing tribute to his old associate in law and 
in arms in these well chosen words: 

“None ever doubted Baker’s signal coolness and gallantry on the 
field of battle. His courage kindled as he saw the end draw near, and 
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knew it must be disastrous, one of his remarks was, “The officer who 
dies with his men will never be harshly judged,’ and I believe that you 
who are the survivors of that, and many other bloody fields, will 
agree, that if Baker had lived till the last man, such was the affection 
and confidence he had inspired, he would have continued to hold your 
line firmly, while there remained a soldier to mark it, with a cartridge 
to fire.” Thus fell Baker, sword in hand, in front of his men, pierced 
by several balls. 

Colonel Baker’s appointment of Major General of Volunteers, 
illustrated the unbounded confidence reposed by President Lincoln in 
the eloquent Senator, whose graceful, dignified bearing, fluent, im- 
passioned oratory and patriotic fire, contrasting so agreeably with 
his silver hair; and above all his undoubted devotion to the Union, 
had won for him extreme popularity with all classes, causing his mem- 
ory to be cherished with affection, and his fall to be deeply mourned. 
Moreover, his great capacity for national usefulness was fully appre- 
ciated in the Senate, where he gave full credit to the sincerity of 
Southern statesmen in their predictions of war, and with his positive, 
ardent nature, scorned the talk of peaceful adjustment. 

From his intimate knowledge of Southern sentiment and character, 
he was positive war was inevitable, and that the North should be fully 
armed and equipped for defence without delay, for at least a period 
of three years. Leaders of this stamp were invaluable, especially in 
contrast with those in military and civil life, whose convictions had 
not been fully and firmly staid by the test of actual contact, leaving 
room for distrust always engendered by intestine strife. 

It was at this trying juncture that Colonel Baker’s fall deepened 
the despair in civil life, and darkened the misgivings surrounding his 
death, which caused the lines to be drawn between his many admirers 
and those who seemed indifferent to his fate. Indeed Colonel Baker 
himself must have had grave doubts of the consequences of this ap- 
pointment when he said he did not expect to survive the first battle. 

One of Senator Baker’s fugitive poems so freely breathes his aspir- 
ations, and forecasts his sad ending that it is here inserted : 


TO A WAVE. 


“Dost thou seek a star with thy swelling crest, 

O wave, that leavest thy mother’s breast? 

Dost thou leap from the prisoned depths below 
In scorn of their calm and constant flow? 

Or art thou seeking some distant land, 

To die in murmurs upon the strand? 
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“Hast thou tales to tell of the pearl-lit deep, 
Where the wave-whelmed mariner rocks in sleep? 
Canst thou speak of navies that sunk in pride? 
Ere the roll of their thunder in echo died? 
What trophies, what banners are floating free 
In the shadowy depths of that silent sea? 


“Tt were vain to ask, as thou rollest afar, 
Of banner or mariner, ship or star; 

It were vain to seek in thy stormy face 

Some tale of the sorrowful past to trace; 

Thou art swelling high, thou art flashing free, 
How vain are the questions we ask of thee. 


“I too am a wave on the stormy sea; 

I too am a wanderer, driven like thee; 

I too am seeking a distant land, 

To be lost and gone ere I reach the strand— 

For the land I seek is a waveless shore, 

And those who once reach it shall wander no more.” 


When Colonel Baker’s poetic predictions: were in a measure veri- 
fied, amid surroundings calculated to injure his short but gallant mili- 
tary reputation of two wars, the Government at Washington was in 
the hands of his friends, personal and political, who were determined 
to rescue his military reputation from the odium cast upon it by Gen- 
eral Stone, under whom he was serving. At the same time the reins 
of military power centered in General McClellan, who sympathized 
with General Stone, and for obvious reasons shielded him at first, 
from the attacks of Colonel Baker’s powerful friends. Nor was this 
military power to be despised. General McClellan had won golden 
opinions, his moral strength was amazing, while his short campaign 
in Western Virginia inspired the soldiers and people alike with un- 
bounded faith in his future success. 

Between the Secretary of War and the Commander-in-Chief mat- 
ters relating to General Stone, without apparent safeguard for justice, 
were hurried on to a result damaging to those most interested, as is 
too often the case where the urgency of martial law displaces the civil 
authority. While General Stone paid a heavy penalty for shifting 
upon Colonel Baker the responsibility of National defeat at Balli’s 
Bluff, in the reaction which soon followed, Colonel Baker’s reputation 
suffered eclipse for the harsh treatment visited upon General Stone, 
whose loyalty was publicly questioned, without an opportunity given 
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him to face his accusers, he being arrested by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who, with the Secretary of War, seemed to have been morally and 
officially responsible for the arrest. Indeed, General Stone himself, 
after his release, said, “General McClellan first exonerated, and there- 
after arrested me, and should have furnished me the charges and 
granted me a trial.” 


Joun D. Battz, 


Late Lieutenant Commanding Co. F. 


First Union League or 45th Regiment, P. V. M., formerly Private 
Co. H, 1st California Regiment, later 71st Penna. Vol. 





AMBITION. 


By the late Rear Admiral Tuos. H. Stevens, U. S. N. 


Ambition comes in many a form, 
The sons of men alluring, 

The soul to thrill, the heart to warm, 
And vainest hopes assuring. 


At times it takes a woman’s face, 
A woman’s face of beauty— 

And oft with thoughtful look and pace 
Assumes the garb of Duty. 


And then, as changeful as the skies, 
When summer winds are ended, 

It holds to view a glittering prize 
Of Wealth and Fashion blended. 


But be thou wise, and do not wait; 
Trust not its goodly seeming ; 

For many there be who find too late 
Their lives have passed in dreaming. 
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THE CAVALRY ARM OF THE SERVICE* 


In all the voluminous records of human history we are furnished with 
no knowledge or information of a time when man and horse did not 
occupy towards each other the relation of master and servant, and very 
often the more intimate relationship of friend, ally and companion. 
From time immemorial, or so far back in the misty ages of the 
past that, as Blackstone says, “the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary thereunto,” the cavalry branch of the service has constituted 
an important part of every efficient and well-organized army. Wheth- 
er we read in the pages of ancient history or the more full and com- 
plete annals of modern times, the “man on horseback” forms an inter- 
esting feature of every war, and no changes of armor, or of weapons 
offensive and defensive, have eliminated the horse from the conflicts. 
of nations, any more than they have removed those qualities of courage, 
skill and ability which have always and everywhere been found so 
essential or indispensable in the man “behind the gun.” Whether we 
consider the captivating romance, or the dreadful reality of war, we 
find its most picturesque features in the display of bravery and sacri- 
fice, celerity and gallantry so often displayed by the cavalry forces of 
every age, and the annals of war would be dull indeed if these dispiays, 
or these spectacles of splendid achievement, were stricken out of their 
pages. 

From the days of the fabled centaur, half man and half horse, this 
splendid specimen of the animal creation has been man’s servant, helper 
and companion in the constant and mighty struggle in which he has 
been engaged, not only for spoil and conquest, but for his very ex- 
istence. The pages of the Iliad would never have been so intensely 
interesting were it not for the numerous contests they relate between 
the Greek heroes and the illustrious sons of Priam and other soldier 
citizens of Troy, in their chariots and with their horses during the 
long siege of that city. Few incidents in history are more dramatic 
or more captivating, because so true to life, than the parting of Hector 
and Andromache as he leaves his home, wife and child, to mount his 
chariot and engage in mortal combat with the enemy outside the gates 


*A paper read before the Commandery of the Loyal Legion of the State of 
Washington, at Tacoma, May 23, 1903, by Companion William F. Prosser. 
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of his native and beloved Troy. There have been many such partings 
of men under similar circumstances, but they have never been more 
faithfully described or represented. 

The proud refrain of Miriam’s triumphal song after the Egyptian 
hosts had been destroyed in the Red Sea was: “The horse and his 
rider hath he thrown into the sea.” The description of the war horse 
as given in the book of Job, one of the oldest in the world, is still ac- 
cepted as the best that was ever written. “He saith among the trum- 
pets, Ha, ha, and smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the cap- 
tains and the shouting,” is only one.of the many expressive phrases 
used to characterize the noble animal that has so long assisted man in 
his many undertakings. In all the wide range of human experiences, 
from the cradle to the grave, there is no feeling of exhilaration, or 
excitement, or enthusiasm, that is quite equal to that which is ex- 
perienced upon the field of battle. The light that then gleams from 
the eye is not like any other that ever shone on sea or land. The sense 
of danger disappears, the intensity of passion overcomes any feeling 
of physical limitations, and every element of mind and heart is concen- 
trated in the one great and absorbing desire to win a victory. In this 
feeling horse and man alike participate. They are animated by the 
same great purpose, and their joint efforts are directed to the accom- 
plishment of the same grand result. In this they have a common bond 
of sympathy, and their highest exertions, mental and physical, often 
to the point of utter exhaustion, are put forth to achieve their ends. 
It is not strange, under the circumstances, that there should be devel- 
oped between them a feeling of comradeship almost human in its 
characteristics, and that each should be almost indispensable to the 
other, if the best results are to be obtained. Upon occasion they fly 
together, as upon the wings of the wind, and time and space seem to 
be annihilated in the swiftness of their movements and the crushing 
force of their sudden and, at times, overpowering assaults. 

If we read the accounts that have come down to us of the battle 
of Arbela, fought by Alexander the Great in the year 331 B. C., 
we might almost imagine that our own Sheridan had been in command 
of the cavalry of his army, so brilliant was the record it made on that 
eventful day, and so thorough and complete was the rout of the enemy 
on'that occasion. The efficiency of that cavalry, its organization and 
its management under the personal supervision of Alexander himself, 
were almost identical with modern methods, and time and ex- 
perience have fully justified the claim that is often made, that he was 
one of the greatest cavalry commanders that the world has ever 
known. In this battle the Macedonian horse, led by Alexander in per- 
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son, occupied the extreme right of his line of battle, and the Thessa- 
lonian horse his left. The Persians made an effort to outflank him, 
but at the right moment Alexander brought up fresh men from the 
rear to overlap them in turn. Unfortunately for them, they, at the 
same time, left a gap between their left and center. Seeing this oppor- 
tunity, Alexander at once dashed into it, separated their left from the 
remainder of their army, rolled it up completely, and pursued it for 
a considerable distance. His own left being then threatened, he quick- 
ly rallied his horse, and passing behind the enemy’s center, fell upon 
the rear of his right. The battle was won and one of the most glorious 
victories was gained by the skillful use of his cavalry. To crown the 
work or make it complete, which so many commanders fail to do at 
the critical moment, his cavalry pursued the. flying enemy so vigor- 
ously that its advanced guard stood the next day seventy-five miles in 
advance of the battle-field. Practically the same tactics were used by 
Hannibal at the battle of Cannae, 216 B. C., and the result was the 
most complete and terrible defeat ever suffered by the Roman army. 
In this engagement the Romans lost 70,000 men. Of their cavalry, 
which numbered 6,000 men, only seventy escaped. The Carthagenians 
lost not quite 6,600 men. 

Of Hasdrubal’s 6,000 regular horse, not more than 200 were killed 
or wounded. The Roman force engaged in this bloody battle consisted 
of 80,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry. The Carthagenians had 40,000 
infantry and 10,000 cavalry. 

During the middle ages, the cavalry formed the chief reliance and 
the larger part of all armies. In western Europe the heavy regular 
cavalry formed by the Knighthood, was the force, during this period, 
which ‘decided every battle. This pre-eminence was largely due to 
the fact that the cavalry branch of military service was preferred by 
the nobility, the gentry and by all who could afford to mount and 
equip themselves. In fact, in all ages of the world, this arm of the 
service, for many reasons, has been the choice of the nobility, and of 
the best physical and intellectual material of all nations, for service as 
soldiers, and this in part accounts for the large and successful part it 
has taken, in most of the wars of which we have any knowledge. The . 
success of any cavalry force, however, depends largely, not only on 
the high character and perfect training of the men composing it, but 
also upon the fitness, drill, care and intelligence of the horses in the 
service. In their capacity for efficient service, horses vary as much 
as men, and there are many entirely unfitted by nature and constitu- 
tion for cavalry service. Volumes might be written with reference to 
the work accomplished by the cavalry in the wars of ancient and mod- 
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ern times. For the present it may be sufficient to say that were it not 
for the achievements of the cavalry, many wars would not now be 
remembered. Even the Crimean war, which was fought almost in 
our own day and generation, would now be almost entirely forgotten, 
if the charge of the Light-Brigade had not been celebrated in heroic 
verse and made immortal by Tennyson. 


“Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred.” 


We cannot refrain from a feeling of profound admiration for the 
French cavalry ruthlessly slaughtered by Cossacks, or destroyed by the 
rigor of a Russian winter, so that when Marshall Ney was asked by 
Napoleon: “Where is the rear guard,” he could only reply: “I am the 
rear guard.” There is something pathetic as well as heroic in the 
conduct of the Old Guard of the French army. That splendid body 
ef cavalry, which said, when hurled in a solid column, instead of a 
line two or three men in depth, by mistaken judgment and poor man- 
agement, upon the solid ranks of the British army at Waterloo: “The 
old guard dies but it never surrenders.” It perished in the sunken 
road of Ohain and by the well directed fire of the British troops, who 
were scarcely disturbed in the strong position they occupied; but the 
bravery and gallantry of the French cavalry cannot be questioned, 
and under more skillful management, much more effectual work 
might have been accomplished. With the loss of his Old Guard, the 
last hope for the maintenance of the mighty fabric reared by the 
genius of Napoleon disappeared as if by magic, and henceforth there 
remained nothing for him but wrath, mortification and disappointment, 
hurrying him to his grave on the dreary and rock-bound shores of 
St. Helena. 

Of the many distinguished English cavalry commanders -whose 
deeds occupy a prominent place in history, including the sturdy Oliver 
Cromwell, who won the battles of Marston Moor and Naseby by his 
cavalry alone, it is not possible now to speak. Some note, however, 
should be taken of Frederick the Great, who was one of the most 
successful and prominent of the cavalry commanders of the world, 
and whose efforts in creating an efficient cavalry force, brought that 
arm of the service to a high degree of perfection. Many of his great- 
est victories were won by the skillful use of cavalry and his chief 
officers in that line were among the best that Europe has ever pro- 
duced. 

The maxims laid down by Frederick the Great are still the con- 
trolling principles which govern all successful cavalry commanders. 
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Whilst Napoleon achieved very great and often surprising results 
with his cavalry, yet his dispositions of that part of his army were 
often faulty and were at times unworthy of his great reputation as a 
soldier. 

Coming down to our own times and particularly to our late Civil 
War, it may be noted that whilst, in the early part of that war, satis- 
factory results were not always secured, and its work was disappoint- 
ing, yet those facts were not the result of any lack of bravery or 
other special qualities needed by good cavalry soldiers, but was rather 
the effect of the dispersion of our cavalry force amongst the infantry 
and artillery, in troops, companies and squads for use as guards, or 
for individual service as orderlies, or for guards for wagon trains and 
other purposes, for which mounted men were found serviceable and 
convenient. 

There was little of fame or glory to be achieved in this desultory 
and irregular warfare, yet it was of great importance to the general 
movements of our armies, and the service thus rendered, though with- 
out brilliancy, and of minor character, was nevertheless of inestimable 
value to the cause in which we were all engaged. If those who sneer- 
ingly and thoughtlessly asked, Who ever saw a dead cavalryman? had 
been nearer the enemy’s lines of battle, or his outposts or pickets, or 
had served as guards for our supply trains, our forage wagons, our 
telegraph lines and signal stations in the enemy’s country, they would 
not have asked a question so unjust, or reflecting so severely upon a 
body of men, as conspicuously brave, gallant and devoted to duty as 
any that ever drew a sword or fired a gun in the cause of liberty, or 
in defense of those rights which are dearest and most precious to the 
human heart. To be detached from the main body of troops and from 
sources of supply, whether of provisions, clothing, ordnance or hos- 
pital stores, for days and even weeks at a time, to be glad to find ears 
of corn in a field, which they could roast and eat, or as a last resort, 
to find rails or brush, or logs of wood of any kind, upon which they 
could rest their weary limbs and find the little sleep allowed them, with- 
out lying on ground saturated with water, or in swamps that were 
never dry, was too often the rule and not the exception. There are 
countless bloodstained spots of ground throughout the southern coun- — 
try, and on the great plains, and in the mountains of the West, where 
a single shot from an unseen foe has done to death many a brave 
comrade, and the official report made thereof was only that a man had 
been killed on the picket line last night or this morning, and no further 
notice was taken of the fact that the life of a gallant cavalry soldier 
had been snuffed out, not in battle or in a bold and face to face en- 
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counter with the enemy, but slain in a cowardly and brutal manner, at 
the post of danger, where he had been placed by his superior officers, 
and where no vigilance or care on his part could ward off the unsus- 
pected danger. But their effective force was thus frittered away, aud 
it was only after the persistent and determined efforts of Gen. Philip 
H. Sheridan to organize an independent cavalry corps, when placed 
in command of the cavalry of the army of the Potomac by General 
Grant, that the efficiency and value of this arm of our service was 
fully demonstrated. The results subsequently achieved by Sheridan 
and other cavalry commanders in that army, as well as in the South 
and West, convinced the people of our own country, and of the world, 
that our cavalry was equal to that of any other nation when properiy 
trained and handled. The victory of Cedar Creek or Winchester, 
wrung from the very jaws of defeat and disaster by General Sheridan, 
was one of the most remarkable in military annals. Indeed, General 
Sheridan then and in subsequent engagements too numerous to be 
referred to in this connection, not only demonstrated his capacity as a 
cavalry leader, but placed himself in the very front rank of those 
leaders in the world’s history. 

From the time when General Sheridan was assigned to the com- 
mand of the cavalry troops of that army, to the close of the war, fhe 
country witnessed a succession of victories secured by that arm of the 
service alone, some of them of extraordinary brilliancy and all of them 
claiming and receiving not only the admiration of our own people, but 
the unqualified commendation of the highest cavalry authorities in the 
world. If a single blast from the bugle-horn of Roderick Dhu were 
worth a thousand men, what shall be the estimated worth of General 
Sheridan to the army of the Potomac, or to the country at large, 
when we consider the value of such victories as those of Opequan, 
Cedar Creek, Five Forks, and the work done before Petersburg, at 
Appomattox Court House and elsewhere, by the cavalry alone, under 
the superb management of that gifted commander? It is believed that 
the services of the cavalry in the campaign of 1864-5 brought the War 
of the Rebellion to a close, at least one year sooner than it would have 
been otherwise, had that part of our army continued its desultory 
and ineffective service, as it was conducted in 1862-3 and throughout 
the early part of that war. To gather up the remnants of a routed, 
defeated and scattered army, which had been pursued in its retreat 
for 22 miles by an enemy, who was flushed with his extraordinary 
success, which had lost its guns, baggage and equipment, left 1,400 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy, to hurl these shattered forces 
back upon their foes, and in turn drive them back over all and more 
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than all of its lost ground, recovering all its guns, and 16 more belong- 
ing to the enemy, as was done by. Sheridan at Winchester or Cedar 
Creek, was the work of a genius, and there are few examples, in 
ancient or modern times, where so crushing a defeat was turned into 
a magnificent and overwhelming victory. Without a cavalry force 
that was simply superb this would have been impossible. In like 
manner at the battle of Nashville, Tennessee, in December, 1864, Gen. 
J. H. Wilson, in command of the Federal cavalry, repeatedly charged 
the left wing of the Confederate army, until it was completely shat- 
tered and demoralized, so that General Hood, commanding that army, 
sent word to General Chalmers, saying: “For God’s sake, drive the 
Yankee cavalry from our left and rear, or all is lost,” but Chalmers 
was not able to resist that Yankee cavalry, and the defeat of the Con- 
federate army became first a retreat, then a rout and then a stampede. 
In the following month of March, General Wilson, under orders from 
General Grant, organized a cavalry force, which for brilliant and 
successful operations has rarely been surpassed. Leaving his camo 
near Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee river, on the 22d day of March, 
1865, with 15,000 men, he marched 525 miles in 28 days, captured 
during that time 6,820 prisoners of war and 280 guns, 9,900 stands 
of small arms, 235,000 bales of cotton, a large amount of rolling 
stock, and several military establishments, destroyed two gunboats, 
and captured Selma, Alabama, though that place was strongly forti- 
fied and was defended by 8,000 men, one-half of whom were regular 
troops and the remainder State militia. This was but one of the nu- 
merous cavalry demonstrations that did so much to bring the war to 
an end in 1864-5. It is not possible in this place to do justice to the 
large number of cavalry troopers so long employed in Indian warfare 
on the great plains of the West, and yet a brief reference to their 
services may be permitted. This warfare lasted for more than 300 
years, and the service was such that hardship, toil and danger, usually _ 
severe and often incredibly so, were the daily experiences, from be- 
ginning to end, of those engaged in that long conflict. Their Indian 
foes were amongst the best light horsemen the world has ever known. 
They were as implacable in their hatred of the white race as they were 
artful, cunning and deceitful, in all their cruel and bloodthirsty opera- 
tions. Many a gallant trooper now fills a lonely grave, who was the 
victim of their unrelenting hostility, which never rested day or night, 
so long as an opportunity was afforded to steal a march, to surprise a 
camp, or to slaughter, in cold blood, an unsuspecting sentinel, during 
the still hours of a starry night, or in the gray dawn of a cold and 
chilly morning. The number of these lonely graves is only known to 
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the All-wise Disposer of Human Events, who takes note of every 
sparrow’s fall, and much more of every life that has been sacrificed in 
the cause of human progress and development. The massacre of Cus- 
ter and every man of his command, on the 25th day of June, 1876, 
was only one of the many incidents in that long continued and bloody 
conflict. The naval forces of the United States have justly earned 
imperishable renown on the ocean, in our various wars, and the names 
of many of our heroes on the water, from the days of John Paul 
Jones down to our own Admiral Dewey, are familiar as household 
words, not only in our country, but in foreign lands. Our armies on 
the land are not less distinguished for courage and skill on the battle- 
field and for the successful conduct of warlike operations of every 
description. In all of this long roll of honor, made up of eminent 
soldiers and sailors, whether on the land or on the sea, our cavalry 
leaders and troopers occupied a place in the first class, and the Rough 
Riders of San Juan Hill are the worthy successors of the troopers 
who followed Sheridan, Wilson, Merritt, Custer and other cavalry 
leaders in the Civil War, and are entitled to corresponding respect 
and recognition. Many lessons in the art of war were learned in the 
recent Boer uprising in South Africa, but there was no indication in 
those campaigns that cavalry would be dispensed with in the future, 


any more than it has been in the past. At no time in the history of 
the world has more attention been given to the men and horses re- 
quired for the cavalry arm of the service than at the present day, by 
all the leading and progressive nations of the world. Other nations 
learned much from our cavalry operations during the Civil War, and 
we need have no fear whatever that in the future as in the past our 
cavalry officers and soldiers will not maintain the brilliant reputation 


they have already established. 
WILLIAM F. Prosser. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 


articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The more important articles on these subjects relate to the General 
Staff desired and needed by our own navy, the question of Imperial 
Defence in Great Britain, the defence of the French coast, and the 
recent changes in the organization of the world’s armies. The fol- 
lowing are specially noteworthy : 

1. The Proposed Naval General Staff.—Army and Navy Journal, 
June 6. 

2. The Navy First—United Service Magazine (London), May. 

3. Imperial Defence and Colonial Responsibilities—Same. 

4. Australia and Naval Defence.—Same, May, June. 

5. The Royal Naval Reserve.—Same, June. 

6. The Royal Corps of Naval Constructors.—Same, May. 

7. Army Reform.—Same. 

8. Military Colonization — Same. 

9 


Notes on Mounted Troops in South Africa——Same, May, 


June. 

10. An Organization of the Nation for Defence.—Journal Royal 
United Service Institution, May. 

11. The Honorable Artillery Company.—Military Mail, June 5. 

12. The Defensive Organization of the French Coast.—Jour. 
U. S. Artillery, May, June. 

13. The Military Situation in Turkey.—/nt. Rev., Beih. 40 

14. The Austro-Hungarian Army.—Revue du Cercle Mii., May 
16. 

15. The French Naval Estimates for 1903.—Marine Rundschau, 
May. 

16. On Choosing a Commander-in-Chief.—J/nt. Rev. Suppi., 50. 
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17. Changes in the World’s. Armies and Navies.—Jnt. Rev., May ; 
Jour. R. Unit. Serv. Inst., May; Marine Rundschau, May, June. 


The first of these is a clear statement of the needs of our navy in 
the way of a General Staff; its purposes and duties. There should be 
no question as to the necessity of such a body of officers, but any inno- 
vation in organization is apt to meet with resistance, so we ought not 
to be surprised in this case. The Navy appears to know definitely 
' what it wants, and the proposed organization is probably (like all such 
matters) the growth of several years of thought and discussion, as. 
well as experience: 


“With certain modifications we think the plan an excellent one and meriting: 
at least the serious consideration of the highest authorities. 

“A start in the direction of a general staff has been made by the organization 
of the General Board in close connection with the Bureau of Navigation, the 
War College, the Office of Naval Intelligence, and the Board of Inspection. 
But a further and more systematic development of co-operative action is 
needed, and this can probably best be obtained by the constitution of a general 
staff, and by the appointment of a chief of such a staff, who would possess the 
higher directive and administrative duties of the present chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, but who, being relieved from the countless routine duties of 
that position, would have the opportunity of devoting himself to the more 
important duty of promoting general efficiency in the fleet and thorough readi- 
ness for international complications. 

“The plans of the general board for the formation of a general staff require 
no changes in the existing organization of the Navy Department, as they 
merely propose a rearrangement of detail duties concerning the personnel. 
Little new legislation for the complete establishment of the board would be 
required, and pending that legislation the Department itself could decide upon 
and carry out the requisite measures for such a new partition of duties that all 
matters affecting the personnel of the service and its general efficiency and 
readiness for war would be brought under the control of some one officer, who 
would be immediately responsible to the Secretary of the Navy, and who, as 
chief of the general staff, would direct the military affairs of the fleet and be 
answerable to the Secretary for its condition and readiness for any service. 


* * * * * * * * 


“What are the duties to be performed by a naval general staff, is the ques- 
tion asked by every officer in the Navy. The following define the duties of a 
general staff as set forth in the proposed bill for its organization: 

“To devise plans that will employ our naval force to the best advantage; 
‘ to organize, during peace, a proper naval defence of our coast, to utilize fully 
the naval reserves and merchant-marine for the service of the General Gov- 
ernment; to secure, by frequent consultations with the Army chiefs, a full 
and cordial co-operation of the two services in case of war; to be prepared at 
all time to advise the Secretary of the Navy, when required, as to the disposition 
of the fleet and all forces subject to his order, under the various conditions 
that may arise; to prepare plans of campaign for such theatres of war at home, 
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in our dependencies and abroad as may in any case become the scene of 
hostilities; these plans to include the selection of naval bases and their pre- 
paration; to have charge of the organization, training and discipline of the 
personnel; to advise and recommend as to the numbers and types of vessels 
needed in the future; to supervise the preparation and issue of such professional 
publications as may, in its opinion, be desirable for the information of the 
Navy Department, and for the education of the personnel of the Navy. 

* * # * * * * * 


“By the formation of such a general staff, it is claimed, a corps of officers 
would be developed who would be well versed in the art and study of the 
higher questions of war, who would be intimately acquainted with all our 
plans and would be available for selection for the staffs of commanders-in-chief 
in time of war. Officers would be selected for duty with the general staff 
because of their peculiar fitness for the work, and, being ordered to such duty 
but for a limited time, they would not lose touch with the service and its 


needs.” 


The second article is an excellent summary of the present policy 
of the British Admiralty on some very important points of Defence 
of the Empire. A few extracts will indicate the author’s train of 


thought : 


“Striking evidence has been afforded of late of the desire of the Govern- 
ment to place their policy of imperial defence on a permanent, business-like, 
carefully considered basis, and to con-ordinate the two services, so as to ensure 
due importance to the needs of the sea and land forces. The Earl of Selborne, 
speaking not as First Lord of the Admiralty, but as Lord Lansdowne explained, 
on behalf of all his colleagues in the Cabinet, announced recently that in the 
provision for imperial defence the Government stood by these principles: ‘The 
Navy first; the Army sufficient for its imperial needs, and organized in all 
details.’ Whether the army corps scheme is opposed to this declaration or not 
is beyond the scope of-this article. Lord Selborne’s statement is important 
because in the past the Navy has not been first. In the ten years ending March 
31st, 1895, in spite of the great outlay on the design and construction of ships, 
and repairs, the upkeep of the dockyards, the consumption of coal—a heavy 
item—and the cost of a continuous service system—training seamen from their 
boyhood upwards—the Navy received £32,275,000 less than the Army—an 
annual average of nearly three and a quarter millions sterling. Since 1895 the 
naval expenditure of the United Kingdom has exceeded the military expendi- 
ture by about two millions annually. This has not been due to a change of 
British policy, but to a revolution in European policy to which Sir Charles _ 
Dilke lately directed attention. The nations have practically ceased to increase 
their military expenditure, while several of them have doubled the outlay on 
their fleets. Alone among the great Powers, not excluding the United States, 
Great Britain has been spending each year a vastly larger sum on her Army; 
since 1895 the Army estimates (apart from the war) have risen from under 
£18,000,000 to £27,588,000 in -1903-4. Inclusive of India and the colonies, the 
expenditure on the land forces of the empire is £51,000,000 annually,. while the 
cost of the empire’s naval forces, which protect India in the same degree as 
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they protect Sheringham and Ventnor, for example, was less than £32,000,000 
last year.” 


So numerous have been the announcements on defence matters 
that it may be well to set them out in summary, and then indicate the 
relation they bear to one another : 


“1, The Committee of Defence of the cabinet has been reorganized, and 
has become a permanent body, with a record of its proceedings for the in- 
formation of its successors. It will comprise the Lord President, the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for War, and the First Lord of the Admiralty; 
with the following experts of the two defence departments: the First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and the heads of 
the two Intelligence Departments—naval and military. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Secretary of State for India, and the Foreign Secretary will 
take part in the deliberations when their departments are concerned. 

“2, The naval forces in what may be termed the home seas have been 
reorganized. In comparison with the state of affairs a year ago, the effect is 
that an additional seagoing squadron is created, and placed under the com- 
mand of a senior admiral, with a junior admiral under him, the former being 
senior to the admirals commanding the Channel and Cruiser Squadrons. 

“3. A new naval base is to be constructed at St. Margaret’s Hope in the 
Firth of Forth. 

“4. A South Atlantic Squadron with Gibraltar and Sierra Leone as its 
bases has been created, more especially to police the West African and South- 
East American coasts. 

“s. A bill has been introduced into the House of Commons to provide for 
a more adequate reserve for the Navy, including the resuscitation of the naval 
volunteers under new conditions, and the introduction of a short service system 
into the Navy side by side with the present continuous twelve years’ service. 

“6. Radical reforms in the entry of officers and the training of officers and 
men for the fleet are about to be made. 

“7 In face of the verdict of forty admirals and others that the Navy 
cannot assure the supply of the necessaries of the forty-one million inhabitants 
of these islands in time of war, the Prime Minister has agreed to grant a 
royal commission to inquire into the subject. 

“There is an intimate relation between these announcements; and the 
appointment of a royal commission on food supply is placed last in the list, and 
the formation of the Cabinet Committee of Defence first, because this repre- 
sents their relative importance. * * * * 

“No explanation has been given of the reasons which have led to the 
creation of the new South Atlantic Squadron, but the causes are not far to 
seek. In view of the development of Madagascar as a point de pui for the 
French fleet, thus lying across our alternative route to India, it is important 
that the admiral commanding the Cape Squadron should not be burdened with 
the defence of the long stretch from Cape Blanco southward past Sierra Leone. 
He will now have no duty practically save the defence of the waters off South 
Africa, and the new squadron will have that portion of the longer route to 
India off the West African coast, thus including, it may be noted, the kingdom 
of Morocco, and, in fact, the South Atlantic. By this step the cape and 
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Mediterranean commands are consolidated. No doubt this decision has been 
arrived at, like so many others, on the advice of Admiral Sir John Fisher, who 
returned from the Mediterranean with many schemes of reform in his mind. 

“These dispositions indicate definite policy. The decision to create a new 
base in home waters has not been formed haphazard. As in the case of the 
reorganization of the home fleet, the, situation of the new naval port was fixed 
before the present agitation against Germany occurred. The inquiry into the 
cause of this activity on the part of the Admiralty need not be pressed too far.- 
In the immediate past British fleet dispositions were made solely with an eye 
to France and Russia. The chief bases of the fleet are on or near the English 
Channel. Since 1900 Germany has loomed large as a naval power. It is in- 
evitable that the plans of the lords of the Admiralty should undergo revision 
as a new rival appears. A disposition of ships which was made when the 
North Sea was devoid of the possibility of menace naturally needs to be 
changed when men-of-war appear in those waters, maneuvering and exercising 
and practising all the arts of war. The reorganization of the Home Fleet is, 
however, no more a menace to Germany than the continued maintenance of 
British naval forces in the Channel and Mediterranean is to France or Russia, 
or the presence of warships off the American continent is to the United States. 
All these decisions rest on the well-understood practice of nations—treat your 
enemy as though he may become your friend, and your friend as though he 
may become your enemy. None other than Bismarck crystallized this interna- 
tional usage into a single sentence. 

“Besides co-ordinating the two services and considering from time_to time 
their requirements, the Committee cannot fail to insist that as, under certain 
circumstances, the Army must directly assist the Navy, the two arms should 
practice in time of peace joint operations which might have to be undertaken 
in time of war. At present the Navy maneuvers as though its duty were to 
protect one Empire with one set of determining conditions, and the Army 
maneuvers as though its duty were to protect quite another Empire with quite 
different conditions. In the rare instances in which there has been slight co- 
operation, muddle and comic situations have resulted, gunners ashore firing on 
friendly men-of-war, and so on. In France and Russia, in the United States 
and even in Japan, there are annual joint maneuvers for the instruction of the 
officers who would command in case of hostilities, and by these means the two 
arms of each nation’s defence forces are reminded that they are not separate 
and distinct, but may under certain conditions be inter-dependent if a deci- 
sive blow is to be struck or an attack effectually repulsed.” 


The third article, by Major Silburn, Permanent Staff, Natal, dis- 
cusses the responsibilities of the Colonies in Imperial Defence. 

The fourth, by Lieutenant Hordern, R. N., relates to the question ~ 
of a separate navy for Australia. The character of the article is 
indicated in the opening and the closing paragraphs: 


“A paper under the above heading has been read recently at the Royai 
Colonial Institute by Senator Matheson. The paper is useful and instructive— 
useful as showing the views of an Australian statesman, who doubtless repre- 
sents those of a large section in Australia; and instructive as showing how 
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slender are the arguments which can be brought forward in support of the case 
for separate colonial navies. 
* * * * * * * * 


“To join not only in the burden but in the responsibilities of a world-wide 
empire, in which within another generation or two she must have a leading 
voice, is Australia’s birthright, and of this no one but her sons can deprive 
her.” 


The fifth article discusses the relations of the Royal Corps of Naval 
Construction to the Ordnance and Engineering Department. We 
select two extracts: 


“At present, there is no one who can be blamed for failure of guns, boilers, 
armor, distribution of guns, or seaworthiness, except the ‘First Lord;’ and 
he possesses no more knowledge of naval affairs than a civilian can acquire 
in the course of an uncertain period of office. If only the doctrine of re- 
sponsibility could be enforced in high places, with a rigor equal to that applied 
in low places, it is pretty certain that the First Lord would be better advised, 
and that there would be fewer failures. 

“That a ‘General Staff’ for the Navy is urgently required is evident. 
Whether the general staff should be merged with the N. I. D.* or vice versa 
is a matter of no great moment. One thing is evident, and this is that it is 
absolutely necessary to separate the ordinary routine peace duties of naval 
administration from those of preparation for war. Under existing conditions, 
preparation for war can hardly be said to exist.” 


The seventh article is a somewhat radical and perhaps prejudiced 
view on Army Reform, but it contains some statements worthy of 
consideration, even if they are a little exaggerated: 


“The cry for army reform was raised in 1854, during the first of the Crimean 
war, and has been continued at intervals ever since. The only step in this 
direction that was then taken was the establishment of a war minister; and this 
measure, so far as it has already gone, does not appear to have answered the 
expectations of its promoters. 

“Until the inevitable change takes place—which will either give us a trusted 
military expert as war minister; or a capable civilian, independent of party 
trammels, advised and guided by a sound military board—the country will be 
in constant danger of being surprised and bluffed by more enterprising and far- 
seeing nations, who are habitually on the look-out to do -us harm. And as 
long as we are content to leave things as they are, to ignore the advice of 
earnest men and experienced soldiers, and to be ruled in military matters by a 
party composed of the blind followers of a politician who openly declares his 
allegiance to the Cardwellian system, so long must we be liable to experience 
similar troubles to those recently brought home to us by the Boer farmers of' 
South Africa, who had accurately gauged our military unreadiness. 

“The principal diseases from which the Army is suffering, and the most 
suitable remedies for them may now be shortly summed up as follows: 

“(a) Want of real men. 


*Naval Intelligence Department. 
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“The remedies are: freedom of contract, with a pension at the end of a fixed 
number of years’ service; the saving of 5,000 eligible lads yearly; and the en- 
forcement of very strict discipline, so as to keep out bad characters and to 
maintain the high standard of the fighting ranks. 

“(b) Deterioration of officers. 

“The remedy for this appears to be the establishment of one large military 
school, where the sons of gentlemen can be brought up from an early age, 
under strict discipline and in a pure military atmosphere; neither of which is 
to be found in any known public or private school in the kingdom. The ad- 
mission to be by nomination, subject to passing a simple qualifying examina- 
tion, as in the naval school. By the time such boys pass on into Woolwich or 
Sandhurst, they will be half-formed officers, and they will be able to proceed 
naturally to complete the technical part of their education, without having to 
go through the unpleasant and undignified performance of unlearning a lot of 
rubbish that must be crammed into them at school under existing regulations. 

“(c) The weakness of the army staff. 

“The present administrative staff may be said to consist almost entirely of 
an over-grown adjutant-general’s department, which is really a peace depart- 
ment in all armies as well as in our own; and we have no sort of War Depart- 
ment, such as exists in the German Army, under a specially qualified quarter- 
master-general for war purposes only. The distinguished officer who may be 
called by that title in the British Army has never had such war duties to 
perform, and no one else has ever performed them for him—hence the inevitable 
muddling and bungling that has always detracted so much from the brilliancy 
and exactitude of our operations in every campaign. We have a man at the 
head of the Army now who knows exactly how to make an efficient War 
Department, if he is only given a free hand to do so; and if this opportunity 
is lost, the country will regret it ever after.” 


The eighth article, on military colonization, traces the history of 
the world’s work in that field in graphic outline and with bold strokes, 
the purpose of the article being indicated in .the following: 


“The history of military colonization is the record of the rise and fall of 
world powers, which have been permanent only when conquest was accom- 
panied or followed by colonization. 


* * * * * *, * * 


“Though also familiar with the Australasian colonies and India, I have 
dwelt more particularly on the necessity for the military colonization of Canada, 
because it has a long frontier, co-terminus with the United States, who are 
already effecting a peaceful conquest by emigration. 

“It would be at least advisable to have a counter-balance of British senti- 
ment and loyalty. 

“The Military Colonisation of South Africa and Canada is a pressing neces- 
sity, if we mean to retain our Empire. Australasia, where there is no visible 
enemy, may wait, though in face of the sufferings of our unemployed population, 
in which our reservists share, delay seems a cruel folly. 

“But there can be no relief from emigration so long as the scum of Europe 
is allowed to flood our great cities. That our working class submit to it, while 
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they have electoral power, only makes one fear they merit the title of beer- 
sodden Anglo-Saxons, true descendants of those who allowed a handful of 
Norman free-booters to become feudal lords of their soil, and to oppress them 
for 300 years, though so few in number that their very language has died out 
among us. 

“How we fell upon so great possessions is mainly due to the fact that coal 
and iron, being dug from the same hole in England, made us manufacturers for 
the world. We changed the pirate galleys of our forefathers for trading ships. 
Since then coal and iron, petroleum and gas, have been found to underlie vast 
tracts in other lands—notably Pennsylvania, which the far-seeing Quaker 
knew, when he bought, mostly with beeds, the birthright of his red brother. 

“We have also ceased to be a maritime people, with the abolition of the 
navigation laws.” 


The ninth article discusses the deficient training of British Cavalry 
officers in dismounted work before the Boer War, and the defects 
in arms, equipment and saddlery. 

The tenth, by Major-General Webber, R. E., is an elaborate article 
against compulsory service as in Germany, but still advocating a kind 
of compulsory service. After setting forth the weak points in the 
German system, the author explains his proposed schemes as follows: 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY CONDITIONS. 


“All this has now changed, and, to help in the defence of one’s country, 
a man need not have been in the Royal Navy or have fired a rifle or have served 
a gun or have passed the riding school. Indeed, as I propose to try and show, 
the large majority of the manhood of a nation are not wanted in the fighting 
line; and also I will try and show that those who are, should be there, not 
only voluntarily but also, only after having been subject to a training of a 
much higher order than could be guaranteed in the force Mr. Shee proposes to 
create. : } 

“Tt will now, perhaps, be fully realized by. my hearers, that, while I advocate 
compulsion for one object, namely, for service to the State in war, and prepara- 
tion for the same, J stick to voluntary engagement by those destined to use wea- 
pons of offence and to fill the ranks of the line of battle on sea and land; and 
such engagement should include, for the (so-called) Auxiliary forces, the neces- 
sary training to make a man into a sailor or soldier as skilled as the time allotted 
to his training and his intelligence will permit. 

“This system has one fundamental advantage for us. It alters as little as 
possible the existing national organizations, and leaves the would-be sailor or 
soldier to select between the Royal Navy, the Regulars, the Militia, the Volun- 
teers, and the Yeomanry.” 


The eleventh article gives a very interesting account of the history 
and deeds of the Honorable Artillery Company of London, which is 
to visit its namesake in Boston next September. 

The twelfth outlines the defensive organization of the French 
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coast, and shows how both War and Navy Departments are concerned 
in this duty. 

The thirteenth is a complete account of military geographical and 
the strategic conditions in Turkey, an essay of particular interest at 
the present time. 

The next article is a brief reference to the new body of officers 
for the Service of Supply in the Austrian Army, a corps composed of 
the non-commissioned officers of longest service. A military school 
for this corps is also to be established this year in Vienna. : 

The article on the French naval estimates is extracted from the 
report of the Budget Commission. 

The article on the choice of a Commander-in-Chief discusses the 
qualities required in such a commander. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


Several of the articles on this subject are of special interest. The 
following are the most important : 

1. The School of Military Administration—Revue du Cercle 
Miltaire, May 9. 

2. Royal Military College of Canada—Army and Navy Journal, 


June 13. 
3. How Can We Preserve the Warlike Spirit —J/nt. Revue, Sup pi., 
50. 
4. Essay on the Theory of Marching—Revue du Cercle Mil., 
May 9-30. 


5. The Hygienic Marching of Infantry—Army and Navy Ga- 
sette, May 2-23. 

6. The Training of Infantry for Attack—Unit. Serv. Mag. 
(London), June. 

7. Muskety.—Same. 

8. Cavalry Training —ZJndia Volunteer Record, April 15. 

g. Gunnery.—Journal U. S. Arty., May-June. 

1o. Artillery Practice at Fort Monroe, Va.—Same. 

11. Manual for 6-in. R. F. Gun.—Same. 

12. A Set-Back and Prediction Scale for Fire Direction — Same. 

13. Japanese Grand Maneuvers, 1902.—Revue du Cercle Mil., 
June 6. 

14. British Blockade Practice in 1902.—Marine Rundschau, May. 

The first relates to the recent reorganization of the French School 
of Military Administration. The purpose of the school is to train, by 
a special course of instruction, non-commissioned officers for ad- 
mission into the corps of officers of the supply departments (Com- 
missary, etc.). ‘ 
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The second is a very good account of Canada’s military academy. 

The third is an essay on a very important question, but one which 
it is difficult to solve. The study was inspired by the great German 
soldier, Clausewitz, still an authority on strategy, but more especially 
on the psychological element in matters military. 

The fourth is a scientific essay on the theory of marching, espe- 
cially the mechanism of marching, with reference to the position of 
the center of gravity of the body, the mode of action of the legs in 
the various attitudes, tensions and flexions, and the role of the legs 
under various conditions. The series of articles is illustrated by num- 
erous diagrams, and in conclusion the author states the essential char- 
acteristics of a rational mode of marching, points out the most common 
defects in the methods of teaching soldiers how to march, and indicates 


the best methods of instruction. 
The fifth is on hygienic marching, and refers particularly to the 
proper clothing, equipment and necessaries of a soldier in the field. 
The sixth article is by Lieut.-Colonel Henderson, Professor of 
Military History at the Staff College, and is worthy of most careful 


study by all soldiers of to-day. 
The seventh article is a good practical dissertation on some points 


in target practice, which it would be well for us all to take to heart in 


instructing our men. 
The eighth article is so recent, of such importance, and by so 


great a soldier, that we are tempted to quote it entire: 


“The following are extracts from a memorandum which has been issued by 
Lord Roberts, in which he considers the fighting duties of cavalry against cav- 
alry, against infantry and artillery, and in pursuit, the memorandum being 
issued for general information. Having expressed the opinions that the fire 
power of cavalry should be developed to the utmost, to make it an independent 
arm, capable of both attack and defence, and that for shock tactics the sword 
should be the armament, Lord Roberts says: ‘What we must then aim at is to 
make our cavalry expert rifle shots and swordsmen. To neither of these essen- 
tials has sufficient attention been paid hitherto. With regard to the rifle it is 
unnecessary to repeat what has been already published in a recent Army Order. 
Careful attention to that order will, I am confident, result in a very considerable 
improvement in the musketry efficiency of our soldiers. We must now endeavor 
to obtain an equal improvement in the use of the sword, in which our men are 
far from being proficient. There have been in the past several reasons to 
account for this—(1) Insufficient training of the individual; (2) an unpractical 
“Sword Exercise,” adapted to parade purposes only; (3) indifferent instructors; 
(4) steel scabbards; (5) an ill-balanced weapon. Swordsmanship, like marks- 
manship, is only to be acquired by continual practice, by careful instruction of 
the individual, and by making him take an interest in his personal proficiency.’ 
Lord Roberts concludes: ‘It is just as important that every cavalry officer 
should be a skilled swordsman as that every infantry officer should be a marks- 
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man. It is only the man who can teach. At the same time I do not think it 
necessary, or even wise, that the lance should be entirely discarded. It is well 
that the cavalry soldier should have a knowledge of all weapons which may be 
effectively used by the mounted man; and occasions may arise, particularly 
in campaigns against savages who are ill-armed or have an innate fear of horse- 
men, when the lance may be the surest and speediest means of demoralizing 
the enemy. Nor should it be overlooked that lance practice, especially tent- 
pegging, is, like the bayonet practice of the infantry, a most useful exercise, 
improving the seat on horseback, giving the man confidence, and strengthening 
his muscles. All military sports, tent-pegging and lance v. bayonet should 
be encouraged in every way possible. They are for the men what polo is for 
the officers, the best and most wholesome method of employing their hours of 
recreation; the only proviso I would make being that on no account should 
they be allowed to encroach on the time given to field exercises, the study of 
ground, and serious work. . . . It will be apparent that the cavalry under these 
new conditions become more than ever the arm which demands the highest 
training in both officers and men. It has many other duties to fulfil besides the 
charge. It has always been the arm upon which a commander in the field is 
dependent for the success of his operations; and to-day, armed with the rifle, 
its importance is far greater than heretofore. It is not only to a great extent 
the source of the information on which the commander bases his plans, but it 
prevents the enemy from gaining information; it makes surprise impossible, 
and it completes the victory. It is not too much to say that the fate of an en- 
gagement may rest on the good judgment and reports of a cavalry subaltern; 
and the issue of a campaign on the recognition and seizure of some strategic 
position by a cavalry brigadier. The duties, therefore, of the cavalry officer 
are even more varied and not less difficult than those of the scientific corps. 
They require quite as much intelligence and practical knowledge for their ful- 
filment; and I do not hesitate to say that unless our cavalry is officered by the 
very best men we can find, physically and intellectually, we cannot hope to 
obtain useful results. Without first-rate cavalry leaders and thoroughly well- 
trained men, good strategy is most difficult, and decisive tactics almost im- 
possible.’ ” 


The remainder of the articles under-this heading are of technical 
rather than general interest. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. The Events in Somaliland.—Revue du Cercle Mil., May 2, 16. 
2. The Events in the South Oranais—Same, May 23. 

3. Letters from Somaliland.—United Serv. Mag., (London), 
y 


4. The German Navy in China, 1900-1.—Marine Rundschau, 


5. The Battle of Navarin.—Same. 

6. Chili and Argentina—Same. 

7. Campaigns against India from the West and through Afghan- 
istan—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., May. 
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8. On making use of neutral harbors and of neutral coast regions 
in war.—Marine Rundschau, June. 

g. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges.—Unit. Serv. Mag. 
(London), May, June. 

10. High-angle Fire—Journal Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., May. * 

11. Fire Control in Warships——Army and Navy Gazette, June 6. 

12. Service of Supply of Troops in China, 1900-1.—Rev. du Cer- 
cle Mil., May 2. 

13. -Skirmishing—Unit. Serv. Mag. (London), May. 

14. The Lava of the Cossacks, and its Value as a Formation for 
Cavalry Combat.—Int. Rev. Suppl., 50. 

The scope and character of the first nine articles is sufficiently 
explained by their titles. 

The tenth article is a plea for mortar or howitzer fire aboard ship, 
and presents a question that has been before the navy for some 
little time and appears to be gaining in importance and finding con- 
tinually more and more advocates, although the highest authorities 
still hold aloof. 

The author discusses the entire field of high-angle fire but lays 
particular stress on its use on board warships. We have room for a 
few extracts only, but they will suffice to show the course of reasoning : 


¢ 


“Of all the wonderful improvements in gunnery I know but this—that they 
therely tend to increase accuracy, range, and destructive power. But whilst 
technical skill is ever advancing, and requires an expert to understand, strategy 
remains always the same. The aim of the gunner is to hit his target in the 
most vulnerable spot, as hard as he can, and with the least possible risk to 
himself and his gun. The object of my paper is to endeavor to prove that, 
under certain conditions, high-angle fire is the most effective for the desired 
purpose. 

* * * * * * oa * 

“I will now turn to the question of vertical fire from the sea. That there 
are not many positions conceivable where a ship could advantageously make 
use of it against another ship at sea, I admit, but its main use would be from 
ships against forts and harbors, arsenals, etc. The first consideration is that 
our fleet must not be risked against batteries. I have, in my father’s life, given 
his views on this question, and showed what hard work he had in preventing 
our Baltic Fleet from being so risked, as the Russians desired; but it would 
be far more suicidal to risk iron ships thus, as they could not be repaired quick- 
ly, even if but slightly damaged. : 

“The suggestion has been made that our obsolete ships might be used 
against forts, so saving our modern ones. Much might be said in favor of 
this plan, and our muzzle-loaders might be employed with less comparative dis- 
advantage than in a naval conflict. Howitzers, or ship’s guns with sufficient 
elevation, would fulfil my idea. But as the bombarding mortar boats at Swea- 
borg owed their safety to the smallness of the target they presented, I question 
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whether a specially prepared howitzer gun-boat would not have an advantage 
compensating even for the steadier platform of the ship. Again, the mortar 
boats could get into shoaler water and behind islands and headlands for shel- 
ter, and would afford less mark for torpedoes. 

“T would propose that gun-boats carrying howitzers or any gun mounted 
for high-angle fire be kept ready either for harbor defence or for despatch to 
the distant scene of operations, if the reduction of fortifications or the bombard- 
ment of an arsenal or of a blockaded fleet was contemplated. For these pur- 
poses I consider high-angle fire essential. It will not do, as in the Baltic war, 
to have to postpone operations a year so as to construct mortar boats; these 
must be ready for war at any time. 

“Tn a naval war we could not hope to maintain a blockade for such a length 
of time as formerly. The enemy’s fleet must be got at as soon as it is shut up, 
or the ships may escape in the first fog. I am sure that vertical fire is the 
best way of reaching the ships inside. There are some harbors where this could 
be done by high-angle fire over intervening points of land. The gun-boats could 
be first used against any outlying fortifications. 

“The idea of using vertical fire against a harbor is, I believe, a novel one. 
I am told that the French have been making experiments, as yet unsuccess- 
ful, in this very direction; but here great accuracy is not, perhaps, so neces- 
sary. The areas of the anchorages are not great, and the chances are in favor 
of some shots telling on a ship’s most vulnerable part—her deck. Direction 
might be given from a balloon held captive by a small ship. Calm weather 
must be chosen for bombardment, and so a balloon could be used for observa- 
tion. 
“Tf you look at any fort you will see the small target offered to direct fire, 
merely the muzzle of a gun. But to vertical fire, the target is enlarged. I 
do not say ships must be armed with howitzers, only that they should be able 
to fire their guns at a greater elevation. In distant waters it might be nécessary 
for a ship to risk attacking a fort, and, therefore, she should be able to use high- 
angle fire. 

“Let us take, for example, such a place as St. Malo. The main defence 
against a blockading squadron is, I gathered from personal observation, the 
fortified rock. This contains, I was informed, both howitzers and disappear- 
ing guns. What could our ordinary ships’ guns do against it? But it might 
be reduced by vertical fire, and then the rock itself, as well as other points of 
land, would afford shelter for a bombardment of the inside anchorage at low 
water, when the area of inside anchorage would be limited. 

“The only risk would be from field guns, or fortress guns which I saw com- 
manding the inside anchorage, being moved outside and brought to bear on our 
small vessels. (This illustrates the advantage of being able to move your for- 
tress guns to any point of vantage.) Our fleet would to some extent cover the 
mortar boats against such land guns, unless these were hidden behind the brow 
of the hill. 

“Looking also at the chart of Brest, the island could in like manner be 
attacked, as well as other outlying defences, and then the harbor bombarded. 
This, I think, is the only feasible plan of attack against any modern fortress 
from the sea, except in some cases where mortars could be placed without any 
fortress guns being able to hit them. I think it would be a good thing if the 
Admiralty, or your Committee, would invite plans of attack against our har- 
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bors. In this way they would possibly find out some weak spots in our home 


defences. 
“Such mortar boats would be exposed to the attacks of submarines and 


torpedo-boats, another reason for not using larger vessels. The latter would 
incur greater risks of running on rocks and shoals. 


“Suips PASsINnG Forts. 


“Another use of vertical fire would be in the protection of ships passing forts. 
This is illustrated by Mackinnon’s rocket battery in the Parana, and the Federal 
Fleet passing Fort Jackson. 

“In 1895, there was some possibility of our fleet having to run the risk of 
passing the Dardanelles. At this time H. M. S. ‘Forte’ was going out to join 
the fleet in the Levant, and I wrote to Captain Foote suggesting that if cruisers 
could throw shells from quick-firing guns at a high angle, they might cover 
our iron-clads by throwing shell vertically into the forts and so demoralising 
the gunners that our ships might pass unharmed. Light shell would be efficacious 


for such a purpose.” 


The eleventh article is another one of great importance, and indi- 
cates that fire control on board ship is not yet a solved problem: 


“At a time when naval gunnery is being much discussed it is refreshing to 
turn from crude if well-meaning attacks upon the marksmanship of our gunners 
to the scientific articles by ‘Rapidan’ which have lately been collected in book 
form. His chapter on the ‘Elements of Efficiency within the Ship’ contains some 
very valuable observations on fire control and the methods by which such con- 
trol can best be obtained. From the tactical point of view, efficiency in gunnery 
is defined as the ‘resultant of the fire control possessed by the units of the 
fleet.’ The skill of the gunners is but one element of efficiency, and, although 
it is a very important one, the other elements are quite ignored by nearly all 
our self-appointed critics. In modern naval warfare the skill of the individual 
gunner has to be subordinated absolutely to that concentration of fire upon which 
the result of an action really depends. Twenty years ago captains were not 
required to assume the individual control and direction of the fire. To-day 
this has become absolutely necessary, whilst the admiral, in his turn, is likely 
to direct, by a simple system of flag signals, the concentration of the fire of 
the several units upon a certain portion of the enemy’s fleet. ‘Unless,’ says 
*Rapidan,’ ‘the artillery of the ship can be used as a concerted whole—that is, 
the fire of the individual guns controlled—the ship’s value as a fighting unit 
is very small and unreliable.’ And since this control must be centered in the. 
captain, one perceives at once the importance of establishing a perfect system 
of communication between the conning-tower and the gun positions. It is 
further evident that the communications must be both rapid and reliable. 
‘Rapidan’ devotes a large section of his chapter to demonstrating that the 
system of communication designed by Captain H. Grenfell, R. N., embodies 
all the essential features. Messengers, buglers, voice tubes, and telephones 
are all condemned as unreliable in action; the system must be the automatic 
indicator, and there are reasons why the open dial and pointer system cannot 
be trusted. Hence the evolution of the Grenfell drum. The pointer system 
is condemned because the captain should be able to transmit six separate 
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orders relative to the target, its bearing, the portion of the ship to be aimed 
at, the range, the nature of the projectile, and the nature of the firing. ‘Rapi- 
dan’ is no doubt right in considering that open dials and pointers must cause 
confusion in the transmission of these orders to several groups of guns, some 
of which may be near together. Of the six orders to be passed simultaneously 
and continuously to the guns there are three—the target, its bearing, and its 
range—which are common to the whole armament. Yet, as regards the fitting 
of the wires and necessary switches, it is found simpler to have separate 
communications for the main and secondary armaments. The transmitting 
instruments fitted in the conning-towers can be made small enough to afford 
room for all the groups needed. An operator would be required for every 
two such groups, says ‘Rapidan.’ Rupture of the communications may occur 
either in the conning tower itself or at any gun position. Probably a heavy 
fire will be directed at the foremost conning tower, and hence the necessity 
of a double system by means of which the after-tower may be switched on. 
Whether it would be possible to use telephones when any section of the com- 
munications broke down we incline to doubt. 

“Tt seems certain, in any case, that independent firing by the several groups 
of guns would never be resorted to unless the captain were cut off by one or 
more successful shots. It is sometimes argued, says ‘Rapidan,’ that automatic 
indicators are liable to dislocation from the shocks of battle, as, indeed, they 
are; but he is right in urging that ‘such liability furnishes no reason for 
neglecting to provide as perfect a system of communications as possible. The 
fleet which can concentrate its fire—say, upon one portion of the enemy’s line— 
will obtain enormous results within a few minutes, perhaps, of the opening 
discharge. ‘In fact,’ says ‘Rapidan,’ ‘once a real superiority of fire is obtained, 
return fire will, under modern conditions, be very rapidly broken down.’ 
The need for frequent practice in the use of the means of communication, 
whatever that means may be, need not, be insisted upon here. The old idea 
that when once an action has begun individual firing into ‘the brown’ will do 
the business is in these days utterly discredited. The fleet which displays the 
best fire control will win, and we are entirely at one with ‘Rapidan’ in con- 
sidering that the further development of fire control is absolutely essential.” 


The twelfth article is the completion of a short series of papers 
on the subject, and discusses the uses made of the roads and railroads 
in the China Campaign of 1900-1. 

The thirteenth article, by Captain Barnes of the British Chinese 
Regiment, discusses modern skirmishing methods. 

The fourteenth treats in detail of the mode of attack of the Cos- 

sacks called the /ava, and considers the proper mode of meeting it. 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 
The articles on these subjects are usually rather technical, but a few 
have considerable general interest: 
1. The Krupp Works at Essen—Scien. Amer. Suppl., May 16. 
2. Rear Sight and Telescopic Sight for Field Guns and Howit- 
zers.—Jour. U. S. Arty., May, June. 
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3. The Ghenea Sight for Field Guns and Howitzers.—Kriegstech. 
Zeit., 5. 

4. The Development of the Field Artillery Fuse in Germany.— 
Same. 

5. Armor Protection for Field Artillery —Same 

6. The Proper Equipment of a Mountain Battery—Jour. U. S. 
Arty., May, June. . 

7. Special Report of Firing with Vickers-Maxim Q. F. Mountain 
Gun.—Same. 

8. Ship Armor and its Attack.—Same. 

g. Use of Snow for Temporary Fortification.—Kriegstech Zeit., 5. 

10. The Fortifications of the Upper Rhine.—Same. 

11. Re-arming the Thames Forts.—Military Mail, May 22. 

12. Earth or Armor Protection for Sea Coast Fortifications.— 
Jour. U. S. Arty., May-June. 

The first is an illustrated article on the great gun and armor 
works at Essen; the second is an excellent article on the new Krupp 
sights for field guns; the third is a full description of a sight for field 
guns invented by Major Ghenea, of the Roumanian army, by means of 
which 20 shots (with reports on every shot) were fired in 65 seconds 
at a range of about 4,300 yards, the horizontal 50 per cent. zone being 
30 yards in range by 1.6 yards laterally; and the fourth discusses 
the development of the Krupp fuse to its present form. 

The fifth brings up once more the question of shields for field artil- 
lery, while the sixth gives the results of actual experiences in the 
Philippines with the Vickers-Maxim mountain battery, and contains 
some very valuable notes on mountain batteries in general ; the seventh 
gives some target practice results with the mountain gun. 

The eighth article is a reprint of an article previously analysed 
in these columns, but it is of such importance that we desire to call 
particular attention to it again. 

The ninth article is one that we will not be likely to have any pro- 
fessional interest in for some time, but it presents some very interest- 
ing points to the military student. It was found, for example, that 
3-3 yards of loose snow, or 2.7 yards of well tamped snow would pro- 
tect against infantry fire, and 8 yards of the latter against field artil- 
lery. The rate of march in various kinds of snow was also determined, 
and some valuable data were obtained. Fighting in the snow also 
requires many modifications of existing drill regulations. Finally, 
bivouacks in the snow are readily constructed, and the article contains 
some important data on this point. 

The tenth article relates to the new German fortifications along 
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the Rhine between Strassburg and Basle, which will enable Germany 
to stand on the defensive there if need be, while pushing the offensive 
either against Russia on the east, or against France (north of Strass- 


burg) in the west. 
The eleventh article describes the new batteries which are being 
erected to fortify the Thames: 


“The much-needed re-armament of the Thames Forts is proceeding apace, 
and before long the defence of the most important waterway in the world will 
no longer be left to obsolete guns and antiquated forts. New Tavern Fort, 
just below Gravesend, for years past contained artillery utterly beneath con- 
tempt, as regards the requirements of modern warfare, but now it is under- 
going a complete transformation, and the old fort looks as if it has been 
subjected to a severe bombardment. The concrete embrasures are smashed 
up and tumbled about in all directions on top of the fort, and the useless old 
pop-guns are to be replaced by a couple of six-inch, Mark VII., B. L. guns, 
of the latest and most improved type, and it seems likely that some light quick- 
firing guns will also be mounted. Thus equipped, New Tavern Fort should 
be able to give a good account of itself, as it commands a portion of the river 
that requires very careful navigation. 

“Almost directly opposite, on the other side of the river, Tilbury Fort has 
for some time past had two ten-inch B. L. guns, on hydro-pneumatic mountings. 
These guns are most efficient weapons, throwing a projectile weighing over 
400 pounds, but the hydro-pneumatic mountings are not everything that a 
practical artillerist desires. Their great advantage lies in the admirable, 
in fact, well-nigh invulnerable, protection they provide for the gun and its 
detachment. But, on the other hand, they are exceedingly liable to get out 
of order, and guns mounted on them are by no means easy to lay properly. 
At any rate, the hydro-pneumatic, or ‘disappearing’ mounting, is now officially 
admitted to be obsolete, and no more are to be manufactured, so there is a 
chance that before long these guns will be placed on a different mounting. 
In addition to these heavy guns, there are a number of twelve-pr. quick-firing 
guns in Tilbury Fort, and pedestals have been erected for some six-inch B. L. 
guns, so that when completed Tilbury Fort will be fairly efficient. 

“Lower down the river, on the Kent side, Shornmead Fort is now under- 
going demolition. Only last week the work of destruction commenced, and 
before long the eleven 11-inch R. M. L. guns, after having lulled the public 
into a false sense of security for more years than enough, will be consigned 
to the melting pot, a fate they have avoided for too long. It appears probable 
that Shornmead Fort will be permanently dismantled and abandoned alto- 
gether, as there are at present no War Office orders respecting new guns for it. 
Such a drastic step is upon the whole to be commended, as Shornmead Fort, 
like those funny, little, discarded forts in the Medway, ought never to have 
been built, and it will be no great loss if it is decided to do away with it. 

“Still further down the same side of the Thames, Cliffe and Coalhouse 
Forts are now more up-to-date. No. 19 Co: R. G. A., from Shoeburyness, is 
at present mobilised at Coalhouse Fort, and from all account they find that 
the armament in most respects fulfills service conditions. The quick-firers 
and B. L. guns are excellent, but unfortunately the authorities have not alto- 
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gether eliminated the R. M. L. element. There are still a number of 12.5 
R. M. L. guns—clumsy, great weapons of thirty-eight tons, dating from the 
early eighties—still in these forts, and they are evidently intended to remain 
there, as during the recent re-armament they were shifted to make room for 
some 6-inch B. L.’s, and then replaced in a fresh position, with some light, 
quick-firing guns mounted over them. The advisability of this patchwork ar- 
rangement is open to serious criticism, as the 12.5 R. M. L. gun is a ponderous 
weapon that has no place in a modern fortress. R. M. L. guns of any calibre 
have seen their day, either afloat or ashore, and at the Needles the War 
Office ordered some heavy R. M. L. guns to be pitched into the sea because 
they were not worth taking away, and the retention of similar guns as part 
of the Thames defences is a very questionable policy indeed.” 


The twelfth article, by a high authority, is worthy of careful study 
and consideration by all officers of the Engineers and the Coast Artil- 
lery. It should be remarked, in passing, that the translation (by Cap- 
tain Blakely, Artillery Corps) is most excellent, not only in being 
true to the original but also in its English. A few extracts are given: 


“Both from a tactical and technical point of view, steam, armor, and 
electricity have revolutionized naval warfare. These changes have brought 
with them an enlargement of naval problems both in war and in peace, yet 
the fundamental character of naval warfare remains essentially the same, for 
there is still the dependence on wind and weather, on the uncertain element 
of the sea, on a seaworthy crew, and a capable captain. 

“So it is with seacoast fortifications. The principles that govern their 
design and employment have changed in form only, and on the whole less. 
than is the case with interior land works. The same general rules for the 
location, arrangement and use of seacoast fortifications hold to-day that were 
true at a time when armored steamships, rifled guns, armor-piercing shell, and 
torpedo boats were unknown. The chief purpose of these works is still to 
develop quickly a superior force in a combat with a fleet. Their strength has. 
still to be proportioned to resist a powerful sea and land attack, although the 
means now at hand of bringing a heavy concentrated fire against their deci- 
sive points have made masonry an inadequate protection, and require armor 
for guns especially important or especially threatened. Coast fortifications. 
just as interior land works are to be looked upon as the firm definite element 
in war, in contradistinction to the changing moving fleet, ever depending upon 
accident, and whose results are far less capable of prediction. To be sure 
the best defence of a coast lies in the possession of a superior attacking: 
fleet, and hence this remains the most important factor. But an ever successfui 
fleet is as little to be counted on as an ever successful army. Reliable coast 
fortifications are therefore an important element in coast defence, though not 
the most important, and this is especially true for states that are weak at 
sea, or exposed to a strong coalition. But this weighty factor, without which 
a coast is never completely defended, cannot be neglected even by a power 
so strong in its fleet as England, as is sufficiently shown by the feverish work 
now in progress on the south and east of the Atlantic’s greatest island. It 
may be said with truth that the increased dependence of fleets upon coast 
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fortifications as points of support has greatly enhanced the importance of 
such works. 

“These considerations sufficiently justify a closer study of the most suitable 
design for coast fortifications, and in this paper especial attention will be 
given to the important question as to whether armor or earth is the best 
protection. 

“Summing up our remarks on cover, the conclusion cannot be but that 
while armor is the ideal protection, yet earth cover in suitable positions and 
properly defiladed is in the majority of cases the most satisfactory, and is the 
more to be recommended because it favors the action of the gun and is less 
expensive. 

“As in field warfare, everything must be subordinated to the defense of the 
terrain. By utilizing the formation of the coast line, sites for batteries are 
to be withdrawn from sight and direct fire as far as possible, and sometimes 
even from curved fire. This object can be attained in part by making the target 
small and by natural and artificial defilading. The line of fire should not be 
higher than is absolutely necessary for a good field of view and a good field 
of fire. Cover afforded by the ground is not to be removed unless it interferes 
with the view of fire. Protection is to be sought from enfilade fire and as far 
as possible from oblique fire by properly laying out the trace of the works. 
In order to preserve a good outline and mask the works, traverses should 
not be carried up hightr than the armored shields. Their chief use is to keep 
cut fragments of shell, shrapnel bullets, and machine gun projectiles. With 
higher batteries they may be omitted or at least made light and open to the 
tear, but on low sites they must be made strong and closed to the rear. 
Parados and uncovered masonry are inadmissable, though a cover of I on 9 
{7°) protects the latter from direct fire. Against indirect fire, cover is neces- 
sary for all the apparatus. Disappearing carriages absolutely require high 
sites and large gun intervals. 

“Complete armor protection is only necessary for specially important guns, 
exposed in position, or subject to capture, or where it is impossible to avoid 
a rocky background for the battery. The question then must always be 
decided whether it is necessary to have unconditional security against the 
most powerful projectiles, or whether light armor will suffice. Where armor 
is the most suitable protection its use should not be avoided.” 


BALLISTICS, 


1. Deviating Effect of Wind.—Jour. U. S. Arty., May-June. 

2. Some Notes on the Practical Effect of Wind on Rifled Projec- 
tiles—Same. 

3. Effect of Accelerating and Retarding Winds Upon Projec- 
tiles —Same. : 

4. Vickers Armor Plate Trials—Same. P 

These articles are all necessarily technical ; the first is by Professor 
Greenhill, Ordnance College, Woolwich, England ; the second by Cap- 
tain Hardcastle, Royal Garrison Artillery; and the third by Major 
Whistler, Artillery Corps. All three are excellent articles by experts, 
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and worthy of all consideration. The second, in particular, presents 
some interesting points for the artillerists. 


WARSHIPS. 


The only article on this subject in our exchanges for the past 


month is the following: 
I. Some New Types in the German Navy.—Jour. U. S. Arty., 


May-June. 
SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


1. Test of the New Army Magazine Rifle—Army and Navy 
Register, May 23; Army and Navy Journal, May 23. 

2. Cavalry Armament.—Jour Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., May. 

The second article is a memorandum issued by the British Com- 
mander-in-chief, Lord Roberts, and is a masterpiece, as was to be 
expected : 


“The question as to the manner in which our cavalry should be armed 
is of such vital importance to the efficiency of that branch of the service, that 
I have thought it desirable to analyze the part taken by cavalry in the wars 
of the past century, in order to satisfy myself whether the sword, or lance, 
or the firearm has proved the most effective weapon. 

“The action of cavalry in the field falls under three headings :— 


“1. Cavalry v. cavalry. 
“2. Cavalry v. infantry and artillery. 
“3. Cavalry in pursuit. 


“CAVALRY v. CAVALRY. 


“In this phase of combat shock tactics have been constantly employed since 
Waterloo, viz., in the Sikh and Punjab compaigns, during the Indian Mutiny, 
in the American War of Secession, in the wars between Prussia and Austria, 
in 1866, and between France and Prussia, in 1870, and although they cannot 
be said to have ever been decisive, or to have inflicted demoralizing losses, 
they have been successful enough to show that if two cavalries, both employing 
l'arme blanche, are opposed to one another, the stronger body, if well handled, 
will soon gain the upper hand. 

“But it is in accordance with common sense, and it is also made clear by 
history, that the weaker cavalry, as soon as it realizes its enemy’s superiority, 
will seek to readjust the balance by having recourse to fire. 

“Now fire has had a most marked influence on cavalry tactics. Every im- 
provement in the firearm and the gun has been made the application of 
Napoleonic tactics, viz., the charge of great masses with /’arme blanche, more 
difficult. During the war in Austria in 1866, and the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870, the cavalry masses were held back at such a distance from the front of 
the battle that they were unable to take advantage of opportunities, and their 
advance under the long-ranging fire of the breech-loaders and rifle guns was 
practically impossible. Moreover, while the battles were in progress (waged 
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cver a much wider front than in the days of Napoleon), the cavalry gradually 
broke up in order to guard the flanks and cover the communications, and could 
not again be assembled in their original strength. 

“The action of the cavalry, then, when opposed only by cavalry, or by 
cavalry and artillery, was confined to charges made by squadrons, regiments, 
and in rare cases by brigades. 

“Nevertheless, the cavalry on both sides still clung to the tradition of 
Varme blanche, and made very little use of fire, with the consequence that the 
result was but slight. The German cavalry, indeed, did good work in recon- 
noitering during the first phase of the 1870 campaign; but the French cavalry 
never attempted to stop them, and in the latter phase, when the French franc- 
tireurs formed a screen for the infantry columns in rear, the German cavalry 
found themselves so powerless that they were compelled to arm themselves 
with captured rifles. 

“In America, on the other hand, the cavalry leaders very early recognized 
the increase of power to be gained by arming their men with a rifle in addi- 
tion to the sabre. Their tactics against both cavalry and infantry were a 
combination of fire and shock, and their achievements were far more brilliant 
than those of the Germans in 1870. The cavalry was not only employed to 
capture and hold strategical positions, to cover flank marches, to delay wide 
turning movements, and to cut the communications in far-reaching ranks, but 
as rear-guards and advance-guards. 

“Compared with the Germans, who made very little use of fire, the 
Americans were far more independent, more dangerous in attack, and strate- 
gically, owing to their capacity for defence, distinctly more effective. 


“CAVALRY v. INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY. 


“Cavalry have never been able to beat staunch infantry except by surprise, 
and now it is almost impossible for cavalry to approach near enough to the 
enemy’s firing line to effect a surprise, except under unusually advantageous 
conditions of the ground. 

“Moreover, it is seldom that infantry will be unsupported by artillery and 
machine-guns even in retreat, and we must also take into account that the 
infantry soldier has much greater confidence in his magazine rifle than he 
had in the musket or even the muzzle-loading rifle. 

“It may be argued from certain occurrences in the war in South Africa, 
that a mass of cavalry, if boldly managed, might break through infantry holding 
a position. But, as a general rule, infantry will have behind it several échelons 
in the shape of supports and reserves, and will possibly be protected by hasty 
_ entrenchments. It will not consist, as in South Africa, of a thin line of skir- 

mishers disposed at wide intervals, and the cavalry which attempts to break 
through properly posted infantry will probably meet with a worse fate than did 
the French cavalry in 1870 at Woerth, Vionville and Sedan. 

“At Woerth a French brigade charged a line of infantry among vineyards. 
and was literally destroyed. 

“Nevertheless, as I have already suggested, opportunities may still arise in 
which small bodies, such as squadrons and regiments, may effect surprises 
with l’arme blanche, and a bold charge may sometimes prove the best means. 
of gaining time. But such opportunities will not often occur, and the cavalry 
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as an almost universal rule will have to make use of its fire powers in order 
to render full support, both strategical and tactical, to the other arms. In the 
days of Napoleon cavalry was held back until it had a chance of charging. Now 
it can do so much towards the attainment of the superiority of fire that it will 
never be allowed to stand idle while the fight develops. 


“PuRSUIT BY CAVALRY. 


“There has been no instance since the time of Napoleon of cavalry in masses 
riding down a demoralized army and causing enormous losses. * * * * * * 

“Pursuit, when effective, has been carried out mainly by fire, and the 
cavalry has endeavored.to get ahead of the retreating infantry and guns to 
retard their progress and block their path with a strong line of rifles. .It was 
by adopting these tactics that Sheridan’s cavalry brought about the dispersal 
of Early’s Army on the Shenandoah in 1864 and the surrender of Lee’s Army 
at Appomattox in 1865. In the former series of operations the cavalry fought 
in two pitched battles and drove the enemy back 130 miles in nine days (19th 
to 27th September), capturing over thirty guns, 1,500 to 1,700 prisoners, and 
turning every position which the Confederates attempted to hold. * * * * * 
The fighting was not all dismounted. During the battle of roth September one 
division alone made six distinct charges, three against cavalry and three 
against infantry and artillery; but, as a rule, the firearm and the horse artillery 
gun were the defensive weapons. 

“Such tactics, which the powerful armament and defensive strength of the 
American cavalry made possible, are infinitely more effective than charges in 
mass with larme blanche. Their scope is far larger, their aim being the 
surrender of the enemy’s whole force, and not merely the slaughter of a few 
hundred fugitives or the capture of a few batteries. 

“I will now refer to two objections which have been urged against the 
system of tactics I propose to introduce. 


“7. It is said that cavalry cannot be trained to fight indiscriminately 
on foot and in the saddle; that on foot they will be very indif- 
ferent infantry, and in the saddle very timid cavalry. 

“2. The South African War is brought forward as a proof that cavalry 
can very rarely effect a surprise. 


“As regards 1. The American cavalry were not only admirable when em- 
ployed as dismounted skirmishers, but could always be trusted to charge home 
when mounted. Again, we teach our infantry two methods of fighting— 
attack and defence—and there is no difficulty in training them to be equally 
good in either situation. The fact that infantry are constantly practiced in 
attacking positions, does not in the slightest degree affect their powers of resist- 
ance when holding them. . 

“The truth is that it is a matter of training and discipline. Intelligent men 
like our own are perfectly aware that sometimes dismounted tactics are best, 
and sometimes shock tactics; and while it is true that a timid leader, if 
dismounted tactics are constantly practiced, will be more inclined to trust to 
fire than to a bold advance, it is certain that a timid leader will always lose 
opportunities, whether his command be mounted or on foot. 

“As regards 2. The chief peculiarity of the South African terrain was that 
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it was ‘essentially a mounted infantry and not a cavalry country. The great 
weakness of mounted infantry are its led horses and its impotence (owing to 
the want of l’'arme blanche) when in movement. 

“Cavalry, on the other hand, rely upon surprise, and on its power of maneu- 
ver to enable it to make full use of larme blanche; and although the bare 
plains of South Africa were peculiarly ill-adapted to these tactics, there were 
occasions, utilized oftener by the Boers than by ourselves, when startling sur- 
prises were effected. If opportunities offered in a country so open, how fre- 
quently would they be in a more undulating and wooded country, such as 
pertains to the greater part of Europe? 

“The conclusion, then, to be drawn from the above appears to me to be 
that cavalry will generally act dismounted, but that small bodies, such as 
brigades, regiments and squadrons, may effect surprises against all arms by 
making use of shock tactics. ; 


“ARMAMENT AND EQUIPMENT. 


“It follows, therefore, that our cavalry should be armed with the most 
effective firearm, viz. the rifle; that their equipment should be adapted to 
skirmishing on foot over rough and wooded country; and that they should 
be supported by quick-firing horse artillery guns and by mounted infantry 
sufficiently well trained to be able to make long and rapid marches without 
loss of efficiency. 

“The fire power of our cavalry should be developed to the utmost. It will 
then become an independent arm, capable of both ‘attack and defense, and its 
tactical and strategical value will be immeasurably increased. 

“A more difficult question is the character of larme blanche. Is it to be 
lance or sword? The truth appears to be that whereas the lancer has a slight 
advantage at the first onset, the swordsman is his superior in the melee. 

“In the pursuit, as I have seen myself more than once, the lance is certainly 
superior to the sword; so superior that, if there were no firearms, I should 
find it very difficult to decide between the lance and the sword. But, as I 
have endeavored to show, the rifle will henceforth be the cavalry soldier’s 
principal weapon, and, to admit of a pursuit being undertaken, except by 
dismounted fire, troops must be demoralized to an extent that has never been 
seen upon a recent battlefield. 

“Is it then worth while to arm our cavalry with the cumbersome lance, and 
to detract from their efficiency as scouts and skirmishers, their primary and 
most important duties, in order that they may be able to take full advantage 
of opportunities which are of the rarest occurrence? 

“The question answers itself. For shock tactics, the armament of our 


cavalry should be the sword. 
“What we must then aim at is to make our cavalry expert rifle shots and 


swordsmen.” 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Russia.—Unit. Serv. Mag. (London), June. 
2. Port Arthur, Dalnij and Vladivostok—Marine Rundschau, 


June. 
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M ILITARY, HYGIENE, 


Ambulances and Transport Vehicles.—Jour, Military Surgeons, 





























‘. 
May. 

2. The Vaccination of Porto Rico.—Same. 

3. Remarks Suggested by Three Years’ Service in Cuba.—Same. 

4. Study of the Fractures Produced by Small-arm Projectiles. — 
Same. 


These are all extremely interesting, but we have ‘space for but 
one quotation (from the second article,) which Speaks for itself: 


“Summary.—In October, 1898, smallpox was endemic in Porto Rico; in 
December it was epidemic; in January, 1899, it had ‘honey-combed’ the island; 
by February, there were over 3,000 recent cases and the disease was spreading 
‘at a gallop.’ : 

“In February, systematic compulsory vaccination, carefully and scientifically 
conducted and recorded, was begun simultaneously, and with pretty equal 
efficiency, in all parts of the island. It was vigorously prosecuted for four 
months only, till July 1st, when 860,000 vaccinations had been made, in a popu- 
lation of about 960,000. Of these 87% per cent. were successful. The work 
then ceased—because completed; the disease had practically disappeared; the 
fuel for it to feed upon had been consumed by the ‘head-fire’ of vaccination. 
In the two and a half years that have since passed, instead of the former annual 
average death rate of 621, the mortality from smallpox has been but two per 
annum in a population of nearly a million. Can any honest, intelligent person 
doubt, in face of these indisputable and easily verified facts, what it was, that 
in four short months, drove smallpox from its wide and long-time reign in 
the island and has since kept it out? Vaccination alone did it, and will do it 
effectively, wherever compulsory legislation, properly enforced, secures its 
benefits to all!” 
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Readers 2f the ‘United Service,”’ 
ave cordialiy invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave orgay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
H. D. Smita, 
U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 


The Bank of England has a world- 
wide reputation, with a history ex- 
tending over two hundred years, 
and it is remarkable how little is 
known as to its internal workings. 
The acts of Parliament passed upon 
the subject of its affairs occupy 
more than two hundred and _ fifty 
pages of the indexes to the statutes 
at large; while its history, as re- 
corded by an English authority, Mr. 
Francis, fills two octavo volumes. 
To attempt anything like a com- 
plete description within the scope of 
a short article would be idle; but 
there are many curious points con- 
nected with the institution that will 
interest the gerteral reader. 

The bank owes its origin to a 
Scotchman, William Patterson, who 
organized and led the _ ill-fated 
Darius expedition. In the origin of 
the bank it was designed to aid Wil- 
liam III. in his operations against 
France. It commenced, business in 
1694, its charter, which was in the 
first instance granted for eleven 
years, bearing date the 27th of July, 
that year. This charter has been 
from time to time renewed, the last 
renewal having taken place in 1844. 

The original capital of the bank 
was 1,200,000 pounds, and it catried 
on its business in a single room 
in Mercer’s Hall, with a staff of 





fifty-four clerks, The establishment 
now covers nearly four acres, and 
employs in town and country, 1,160 
officials on its pay rolls, which 
amounts to about $2,500,000 a year, 
and one thousand clerks. If a clerk 
is late three minutes he receives a 
warning; the fourth time he is dis- 
charged at once. 

William Patterson figured as a 
director for a short time, but he 
could not agree with his colleagues 
and withdrew from the management. 
He was a poor and obscure Scotch 
adventurer, the son of a tenant far- 
mer of Dumfriesshire, with a natural 
talent for finance; and in his busy 
brain emanated many vast schemes 
that were more or less successful. 
He died in poverty and neglect in 
1710, leaving behind him the bank 
of England as a monument to his 
energy and ability. 

Sir John Houblon, a prominent 
merchant, afterward Lord Mayor of 
London, was the first governor of 
the bank, and Michael Godfrey the 
first deputy governor. It is curious 
that although founded by a Scotch- 
man, Scotchmen are tabooed by the 
bank It is commonly known in 
London that three distinct races are 
excluded, in practice, from employ- 
ment at the bank, Jews, Quakers and 
Scotchmen. 

No great institution was ever hap- 
pier in the character of those who 
presided over its birth and directed 
its earlier years. The original di- 
rectors were among the leading mer- 
chants and most influential citizens 
of London. No fewer than seven 
of the twenty-four were chosen, be- 
tween the years 1696 and 1719, to fill 
the office of Lord Mayor. Michael 
Godfrey was noted for the princi- 
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ples on which the bank was based. 
He died in the trenches of Namur 
on the 17th of July, 1695. Along 
with two of his colleagues, he had 
been sent to the king’s headquarters 
in Flanders, in order to make ar- 
rangements to pay the troops. On 
the day of his death he had dined 
with the king in his tent, and had 
accompanied him out of ‘curiosity 
into the trenches, where he was 
struck down by a cannon ball. His 
death was regarded as a grave na- 
tional loss, and brought about a fall 
of 2 per cent. in the price of bank 
stocks. 

In 1743, the bank removed to 
Threadneedle street. The present 
building stands in four parishes, and 
is reared on the site of Sir John 
Houblon’s house and many other 
buildings, including the church of 
St. Christopher Stocks, the burial 
ground of which now forms the gar- 
den of the bank. One hundred and 
fifty banks and hundreds of business 
enterprises of world-wide fame are 
crowded together in the center of 
the city of London, all located as 
near the bank as possible. The visi- 
ble wealth in securities and other 
assets here collected in a space not 
more than half a mile square easily 
exceeds $8,000,000,000, the greatest 
aggregate of money in a small cen- 
ter that the world has even seen. 

Under the general name of the 
Bank of England have been grouped 
éver since its start, three separate 
institutions, each of which has been 
complete in ‘itself. They are first, 
“The National -Debt Department,” 
second, the “Issue Department,” and 
third, the “Government and General 
Banking Department.” These -de- 
partments, with the spacious offices, 
occupy the whole street floor. Be- 
low this is a basement, equal in area 
to the floor above, and containing 
three acres of vaults and storerooms, 
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in which all the gold and enormous 
aggregation of records which have 
accumulated in the bank’s history 
are stored. 

The doors of the bank of England 
are so deftly balanced that the at- 
tendant in charge by pressing a 
knob under his desk can close the 
outer doors instantly, and they can- 
not be opened again, except by spec- 
ial process. This is done to prevent 
the danger of the thieves of the great 
metropolis robbing the institution. 
The bullion department of this and 
other great English banking estab- 
lishments are nightly submerged in 
several feet of water by the action 
of delicate machinery. In some of 
the London banks the bullion de- 
partments are connected with the 
manager’s sleeping rooms, and an 
entrance cannot be effected without 
setting off an alarm. If a dishonest 
officer during the day or night should 
take even so much as one from a 
pile of 1,000 sovereigns the whole 
pile would sink and a pool of water 
take its place, besides letting every 
person in the establishment know of 
the theft. 

The bank notes are printed in a 
long and narrow printing room, in 
which a dozen machines of similar 
construction are in full action. Their 
denominations vary from five pounds 
to one thousand pounds, the largest 
note printed. They cost from ten to 
twelve cents each. The bundles are 
cut in two by an ordinary cutter, 
and it thus happens that every bank 
of England note has three rough 
edges and one clean one. The paper 
from which the notes. are made is 
manufactured entirely from new white 
linen cuttings, and the toughness of 
it may be roughly estimated from 
the fact that a single bank note will, 
when unsized, support a weight of 
thirty-six pounds. The paper has a 
peculiar shade of whiteness, and is 
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printed in indelible ink of a special 
manufacture. The paper is made by 
a secret process at a special mill, 
which time out of mind has been the 
property of the Portal family, Pro- 
testant refugees. So carefully is the 
paper prepared that even the number 
of dips into the pulp made by each 
workman is registered on a dial by 
machinery, and the sheets are care- 
fully counted and booked to each 
person through whose hands they 
pass. The paper is produced in 
pieces large enough for two notes, 
each of which exactly measures five 
inches by eight inches, and weighs 
eighteen grains before it is sized. 

It is a curious fact that a Bank of 
England note is not of the same 
thickness through; the paper being 
thicker in the left hand corner, to 
enable it to retain'a firmer- impres- 
sion of the dark shadows of the 
vignette there, and it is also con- 
siderably thicker in the dark shad- 
ows of the center letters and beneath 
the figures at the ends. There is an 
elaborate arrangement for securing 
that no note shall be exactly like any 
other in existence. Consequently, 
there never was a duplicate of a 
Bank of England note, except by a 
forgery. 

In the printing room a man sits 
at a little table, and every three sec- 
onds a machine hands him two com- 
plete five-pound notes. If he sits 
there six hours he receives over 
seventy thousand pounds, and in 
three hundred days over twenty mill- 
ions in paper money! It is a strange 
duty for a man to have to perform— 
to sit at a table to receive from a 
machine twenty millions a year! 

The vaults where the gold is stored 
are still more curious. In the ante- 
chamber to the gold king’s throne 
room are a few men attired in al- 
most medieval costume, commanded 
by a very modern personage, who 
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wears a frock coat and a silk hat. 
The latter, with the assistance of an- 
other, who is also dressed in modern 
attire, unlocks the iron gates of the 
vault. Around the whitewashed cel- 
lar are ranged trolleys, upon each of 
which rests bars of pure gold to 
the amount of eighty thousand 
pounds, the particular vault to which 
visitors are admitted containing two 
millions’ worth of bullion. 

No note is ever issued a second 
time. When once it finds its way 
back to the bank to be exchanged 
for coin, it is immediately cancelled; 
and it is a surprising fact that the 
average life of a bank-note, or the 
time during which it is in actual 
circulation, is not more than five or 
six days. Upon being turned into 
the bank the note is defaced by hav- 
ing the mark of value punched out 
and the signature torn off. It is then 
packed away for possible reference 
during a period of five years, the 
weight averaging over one hun- 
dred tons, and the space necessary 
to accommodate such a mass in the 
bank vaults stretches far away into 
dim distance, having the appearance 
of some gigantic wine-cellar or huge 
warehouse. 

The stock of paid notes for five 
years is about seventy-seven million 
seven hundred and forty-five thous- 
and in number. They fill thirteen 
thousand four hundred boxes, about 
eighteen inches long, ten wide, and 
nine deep. If the notes could be 
placed in a pile one upon another, 
they would reach to a height of five 
and two-thirds miles. Joined end to 
end they would form a ribbon twelve 
thousand four hundred and _ fifty 
miles long, or half way round the 
globe. 

On account of the great accumu- 
lation of cancelled notes it is neces: 
sary to dispose of them, and this is 
done by fire, about four huncred 
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thousand notes being burnt at one 
time in a furnace specially con- 
structed for that purpose. Formerly, 
from some peculiarity in the ink, 
with which the notes were printed, 
the notes were fused into a solid 
blue clinker; but the composition of 
the ink has been altered, and the 
paper now burns to a fine gray ash. 
The burning used to be done in the 
daytime, but made such a smell that 
the neighboring stock brokers pe- 
titioned the bank authorities to do 
it in the evening. A cage was at 
one time used, the result of which 
was that. once a week the city was 
darkened with burned fragments of 
notes. In order to further miti- 
gate the nuisance, the flames are 
made to ascend through a shower of 
falling water, the chimney shaft be- 
ing fitted with a special shower-bath 
arrangement for the purpose. In de- 
stroying the bundles of notes fine 
shavings and small bundles of kind- 
ling are used in feeding the furnace. 

Amongst the curiosities of the bank 
is a million-pound banknote, and was 
issued for convenience in closng an 
undertaking of great importance with 
the government. There is also care- 
fully preserved the oldest surviving 
bankrote, dated 1699, the amount be- 
ing written with ink. The longest 
time during which a note remained 
outside the bank is 111 years. It was 
for twenty-five pounds, and it is com- 
puted that the compound interest d4r- 
ing that long period amounted to six 
thousand pounds. 

Some years ago. the directors ot 
the bank were startled to receive an 
invitation to meet an unknown man 
in the strong room of the bank at 
midnight. “You think you 1s all 
safe hand your bank is safe, but I 
knows better. I bin inside the bank 
the last 2 nite hand you nose noffir 
about it. But I am not a theaf so 
hif yer will mett me in the great 
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squar room, with all the moneiys, 
at twelf 2 nite, ile explain orl to you, 
let only thar 2 cum down, and say 
nuffin to anybody.” The strong room 
was guarded the next night in spite 
of a disposition to regard the letter 
as a hoax by police and nothing 
happened. 

The next phase of the mystery 
was more astonishing than ever. A 
heavy chest of papers and securities 
taken from the strong room arrived 
at the bank, with a letter complain- 
ing that the directors had set the 
police upon the writer, and that he 
had therefore not appeared as he 
promised, but to prove that he was 
neither a thief nor a fool he sent a 
chest of papers he had taken from 
the bank. Let a few gentlemen be 
alone in the room and he would joir 
them at midnight, said the writer, 
and to cut short a long and strange 
chapter of bank history, a man with 
a dark lantern burst into the strong 
room at midnight after calling from 
behind the stone walls for the di- 
rectors to put out the lights. He 
was one of a strange class of men 
who gained a living by. searching the 
sewers at night, and throvgh an 
opening from a sewer he had found 
his way into the richest room in the 
world. 

The Bank of England picket, 
which every evening proceeds to that 
remarkable _institution, | embraces 
many phases that may well stamp it 
as extraordinary in its character as 
an armed guard. 

Having arrived at the bank, each 
member of the squad receives his re- 
numeration. Each sergeant pockets 
a half crown, the corporals eighteen 
pence and the privates and drummer 
a shilling each. It is said that these 
coins are always bright and fresh 
from the royal mint. The officer has 
dinner provided for him with the 
privilege to invite a friend, and a 
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bottle of wine is also placed upon 
the table by the liberality of the bank 
hosts. In addition to the substantial 
meal, the officer is furnished with a 
certain amount of coin by the bank 
officials. 

The money having been disposed 
of, a warm blanket is issued to each 
soldier, for his use when not on 
duty, and wooden settees are pro- 
vided in the guard-room where the 
main force congregate. A number 
of great overcoats are also issued 
by the bank management, ornamented 
with large buttons, each of which 
bears stamped upon it the words 
“Bank of England.” They are of an 
antique cut, presenting a singular ap- 
pearance upon the tall, trim guards- 
men, showing conclusively from stains 
and wrinkles, with patches and 
threadbare surfaces, that they have 
been in service for an indefinite pe- 
riod. 

The guard-room is situated in the 
lower portion of the building, which 
is reached by several flights of well 
worn stone steps. A sentry paces to 
and fro in front of the door, ready 
to summon his comrades, should oc- 
casion demand, at a moment’s notice. 
The room, though not very cheerful, 
is well lighted by a number of gas 
jets, which reveal in the darker cor- 
ners beetles and roaches of noble 
proportions, prowling about for the 
scattered crumbs left from the sol- 
diers’ rations. In winter a cheerful, 
blazing fire is allowed, and a gener- 
ous supply of readable ‘books and 
papers; dnd there is also a well se- 
lected library for the officer in com- 
mand, who has rooms adjacent to 
the quarters of the guard. They are 
handsomely furnished, containing ev- 
ery convenience that a gentleman 
could wish for. Neither the officer 
nor any member of the guard can, 
under any pretext, leave the bank 
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during the hours of prescribed duty. 
This is an exception governing many 
of the guard mounts at buildings, 
though at certain times the entire par- 
ty have to be present when called up- 
on to perform certain time-honored 
functions. 

A singular adjunct for the accom- 
modation and comfort of the men on 
guard is permitted by the bank offi- 
cials, consisting of a canteen, kept by 
a Jew, supplied with a variety of eat- 
ables, together with ale and porter. 
The stock in trade is attractively dis- 
played on a long table, occupying a 
recess in the wall at the end of a 
dark passage. A sergeant reads the 
regulations for the guidance of the 
picket, before any trading is per- 
mitted, embodying instructions to 
sentries, how they are to act in emer- 
gencies, such as fire, the presence of 
thieves, and the approach of strangers. 
The allowance of ale and porter is 
limited to two pints per man, and the 
removal of belts or ammunition is 
forbidden while within the bank. 
Card playing and gambling is sternly 
prohibited. At midnight the canteen 
is closed, the proprietor is escorted 
from the building, and he generally 
carries with him the greater portion 
of the shillings paid by the band to 
the soldiers. 

The sentry duty at the bank is ex- 
tremely light and attended with little 
or no exposure to the weather. The 
soldier on watch at the guard-room 
looks after the time, and notifies the 
sergeant, who details the reliefs for 
the several posts. The bank parlor, 
the rotunda, the furnace room, where 
the redeemed notes are burned, and 
one or two of the entrances to the 
building comprise the points that are 
under guard. 

The officer goes his rounds at elev- 
en o'clock, when each sentinel is 
reached and interrogated, and, after 
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satisfying himself that peace and se- 
curity reigns within the walls of tne 
celebrated edifice, he is at liberty to 
retire to his quarters. He does not 
make his appearance until morning, 
when the guard forms up in line pre- 
vious to departure, which in summer 
is about six o’clock. . 

In addition to the armed guard, 
there are a number of bank officials 
on duty through the night. Large, 
comfortable chairs are provided for 
their accommodation, where they doze 
away the weary hours of the watch. 
But one attack by an armed force 
has ever been sustained by the bank. 
It was during the Gordon riots of 
1870. Flushed with its excesses at 
Newgate, the mob attacked the build- 
ing, when the governor, who was a 
man of energy, roused the soldiers 
from the quarters, pressed into ser- 
vice the force of clerks, arming them 
with such weapons as were availa- 
ble, and casting the numerous ink- 
stands of the institution into bullets, 
expended the supply upon the surg- 
ing crowd, who were easily dispersed. 

The drummer summons the guard 
when the hour for withdrawal from 
the bank arrives. An official is on 
hand to receive the blankets and over- 
coats, also the books, and the ser- 
geant. in charge certifies in his official 
report that the articles enumerated 
“have been received and turned in 
in good order.” The officer appends 
his signature, and the drummer takes 
it in charge to be left at the Horse- 
guards as the party_passes by on its 
homeward march. The officer heads 
the squad, the word to march is 
given, and the military leave the 
building for the day. 

The Bank of Ireland in Dublin 
has also its military guard taken from 
one of the regiments on duty in that 
city. In point of officers and men it 
is about the counterpart of the mount 
detailed for the Bank of England. 
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The guardroom is on the ground 
floor of what was once the old Irish 
House of Parliament; and directly 
above the officer in command had his 
quarters, reached by a flight of stone 
steps at the bottom of which was a 
door leading into the street. This 
door contains a _ bdrred aperture, 
closed by:a sliding panel, used by the 
sentinel in communicating with per- 
sons without. Through this aperture 
the countersign is given by the officer 
in command when he arrives at mid- 
night to inspect the guard and sen- 
tries. To the left of the door is a 
large iron-studded gate, leading into 
a small courtyard, occupied by the 
guard during the day. .At sunset 


. both door and gate is locked and the 


keys retained by the senior officer. 

With the mounting of the guard, 
the officer is met by an official of the 
bank bearing a large ledger in which 
is inscribed the officer’s name, rank, 
and regiment. With the completion 
of this duty, a half-sovereign is 
left in the palm of the commander 
bearing the responsibility of looking 
after the safety and welfare of the 
institution. 

In regard to meals, accommoda- 
tions, and remuneration for the non- 
commissioned officers and privates, 
the Bank of Dublin differs widely 
from the liberal policy followed by 
the London institution. Both offi- 
cers and men are obliged to have 
their meals sent from the barracks, 
while blankets and overcoats are un- 
known at the Irish establishment. 
No library or canteen is furnished, 
and the guard are thrown entirely 
upon their resources for supplies and 
amusement during their term of duty, 
covering twenty-four hours. 

The guardroom is bare and cheer- 
less, the furniture consisting of a few 
rickety settees and rough forms of 
wood, upon which the men stretch 
themselves when not on duty. In 
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the quarters of the officer, a thread- 
bare carpet, a lounge and half a 
dozen chairs with a table comprise 
the outfit. Fuel for the stoves or 
open fireplaces is furnished by the 
bank, and one candle to each room 
has to suffice for the convenience of 
the guard to arrange their toilets and 
adjust the numerous accoutrements of 
their outfit. Over the mantelpiece in 
the officer’s apartment has been faith- 
fully portrayed the breastplates of 
every regiment that has in years past 
furnished guard mounts for the bank. 
They have long since ceased to be 
a portion of the British uniform; but 
no doubt recall to the older officers 
on duty there many pleasant re- 


minders of more youthful days and .- 


associations. 


East AUBURN, CAL., 
June 11, 1903. 
Editor of ‘Intted Service. 


Str: I have been receiving THE 
UnitTep SERVICE since last September 
and I find the magazine very interest- 
ing from the fact that I learn from it 
of several of my old naval officers of 
sixty years ago. I found the name 
of Midshipman Ganesvoort, of the old 
Erie in 1843, mentioned as Com- 
mander Ganesvoort of the Decatur, 
in 1855-6 at Seattle. I recall that at 
Honolulu he “winged” Midshipman 
Decatur in a duel on that cruise, and 
I have been pleased to find that a 
Decatur has been appointed a cadet 
at Annapolis, the fifth of the name, so 
that I suppose he must be a descend- 
ant of our Decatur. You also inform 
me that Captain Hollins, of the old 
Cyane, who succeeded Stribling in 
command of that ship after the death 
of Commodore Dallas, was the Con- 
federate admiral on the Mississippi 
River. I had known that of the of- 
ficers of the Erie, Meade and LeRoy 
remained loyal to the flag, while 
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Rutledge and R——m followed their 
States in rebellion. Meade was a 
just disciplinarian and therefore com- 
manded the respect and willing obe- 
dience of the men, while LeRoy they 
loved. Rutledge was a passionate 
man, but never reported, “having it 
out” with the men at once, sometimes 
battering his ‘speaking trumpet over 
the heads of incompetents and shirk- 
ers. An incident well remembered 
illustrates the way our ancient men-o’- 
wars-men “got even” with their of- 
ficers. Rutledge had the forenoon 
watch and had ordered port (lar- 
board) studding sails set. In the use 
of his trumpet upon some slow men, 
he, perhaps through mistake, hit one 
of the best seamen in the ship. This 
the men resented at once and the 
sail forward did not go up to suit 
him, and was ordered in and re-set. 
It went up worse yet. Again it had to 
come in and be re-set. “Break the 
boom!” was whispered to each other 
by the men. The final rush upon the 
outhaul beyond the pipe of belay 
snapped the boom. Rutledge was 
furious and the trumpet got flattened. 
A new boom was sent up and all 
was ready to “break that,” when 
eight bells struck. Every officer was 
on deck by that time, and Commo- 
dore Dallas ordered the deck re- 
lieved. That gave LeRoy the flat- 
tened trumpet, and to his pleasant, 
natural tones of “haul out!” the word 
was whispered “LeRoy has the deck,” 
and at the word of command, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, in measured cadence, 
responded to his order, with sud- 
den stop at “belay!”—so pleasant to 
officer and man. The men would 
bear much from Rutledge, for he 
was a manly tyrant, given to hazing 
only the skulkers usually; but R. m 
was generally disliked for his snarl- 
ing ways and frequent “reports” of 
men, and their being called “to the 


mast” for punishment or reproof. 
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One report, however, didn’t seem to 
please him quite as much as it did the 
men. During reefing in his watch 
at night, the lee mizzen topsail brace 
was let go and the bowline hauled 
taut instead. A topgallant-yard-man 
(a little boy) on laying down to help 
reef after securing his own:sail, was 
ordered by the captain-o’-the-top to 
lay down and haul taut the brace and 
let go the bowline—which he pro- 
ceeded to do. Ransom ordered him 
to “let go that rope and haul taut 
the brace.” “This is the brace, that’s 
the bowline. Don’t you see I have 
steadied the yard?” He belayed the 
brace and rushed aloft to help his 
fellow topmen. The next morning 
the boy was ordered “to the mast” 
on R——m’s report for insolence and 
disobedience. Commodore Dallas 


(past 70) was always on hand when 
a boy was concerned, and when the 
little fellow, boy-like, made his de- 


fense (perhaps with some _heat,) 
saying: “The yard was swaying so 
the men could hardly hold on, and he 
was ordered by the captain-o’-the-top 
to lay down and do as he did, and 
the lives of the men depended. upon 
the yard being steadied, and those on 
deck didn’t seem to know the brace 
from the bowline, and he was in such 
a hurry because the other tops were 
getting ahead of them that he for- 
got to say ‘Sir!’ ‘Sir!’” 

The Commodore then broke in 
with, “My lad, I am sorry a boy that 
has been in this ship as long as you 
have (Ransom had _been in it just 
as long) cannot recognize every rope 
by the feel of it in the darkest night. 
Mr. Ransom, you will take this boy 
around the ship and have him name 
every rope in it until you are satis- 
fied he knows every one—then re- 
port to me.” The men all knew what 
that meant as well as Ransom, and 
though they acted with all decorum, 


kept up a lot of grinning inside, 
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while the sly winks of the officers 
aft must have been galling to Mr. R. 
Old men approaching the 80s love 
to go over old remembrances as new 
incidents recall them, hence this 
rambling epistle. 


Very Respectfully, 
JosepH A. STUART. 


A POPULAR INSURANCE MAN. 


Mr. Alvah W. McNeil, who has 
general supervision of the Army and 
Navy department of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, with 
offices in Newark, N. J., is the sub- 
ject of an interesting article published 
in the Utica, N. Y., Saturday Globe 
of May 30. That paper publishes a 
very good reproduction of Mr. Mc- 
Neil’s photograph, and it is said: “In 
all probability no man in the country 
has a wider acquaintance with the 
officers who go to make up Uncle 
Sam’s Army and Navy than A. W. 
McNeil. No better illustration of 
this can be presented than the fact 
that ‘Mack’ has personally issued 
policies to officers of the Army who 
are now in Alaska, China, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, as 
well as all parts of the United States. 
It can be truthfully said that at no 
time does the sun set on the policy 
holders with whom Mr. McNeil has 
come in contact. Cruising about on 
all the high seas are officers in the 
Navy who hold insurance policies is- 
sued under the hand of Mr. McNeil. 
These officers of. the Army and Navy 
are firm friends of the genial man- 
ager and have been of much assis- 
tance to him in securing additional 
business: Their friendship toward 
him is as strong as the ‘Rock of Gi- 
braltar,’ the emblem representing the 
strength of the company.”—Army 
and Navy Register. 
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BEN/AMIN 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, now in his 
eigthieth year, is the oldest life in- 
surance official in America, and on 
Thursday of this week closed his fifty- 
sixth year of continuous service with 
the New England Mutual Life, the 
oldest chartered mutual life insur- 
ance company in the country. Mr. 
Stevens was born in Boston, March 
6, 1824. At the age of fourteen he 
entered the employ of a commission 
house, serving an apprenticeship until 
1843, when he took the position of 
captain’s clerk on the United States 
frigate “Constitution” more familiar- 
ly known as “Old Ironsides.” After 
a highly interesting cruise of three 
years he returned to Boston, and in 
April, 1847, entered the service of 
the New England Mutual Life as sec- 
He was subsequently elected 
vice-president and then president, 
which office he has continuously held 
to the general satisfaction of the com- 
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pany, its policyholders and its agents. 

Although Mr. Stevens has entered 
upon his eightieth year he is still ac- 
tive and vigorous and is to be found 
each day at his office from 9 to 2, 
supervising the affairs of the com- 
pany. It would not be strange if 
fifty-six consecutive years of service 
should have resulted in an impaired 
constitution, but on the contrary Mr. 
Stevens does not look over seventy 
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years of age. He comes or old Pil- 
grim stock direct from Richard War- 
ren of the Mayflower, whose grand- 
daughter married Anthony Sprague 
of Hingham, the famous Indian fight- 
er of his day, from whom was de- 
scended Samuel Sprague who was 
with Washington at Trenton, and was 
also one of the famous Boston tea 
party. Samuel Sprague, the grand- 
father of Mr. Stevens, and his wife 
Joanna, were residents of Boston for 
over ninety years, having brought up 
a family of fourteen children, a large 
majority of whom lived to be over 
eighty. 

Mr. Stevens’ leisure has been oc- 
cupied in writing, principally upon 
Colonial subjects, in connection with 
New England history and other simi- 
lar subjects. He has visited Europe 
several times and traveled extensive- 
ly through this country and the West 
Indies. The loving esteem in which 
he is held by the other officers of his 
own company and the officials of com- 
peting companies shows the nature of 
the man. To him the interests of 
the New England and its many policy- 
holders have ever been first, and in 
the furtherance of those interests he 
has given the best years of his life. 
The spirit of loyalty permeating the 
office of the New England has made 
Mr. Stevens’ task a pleasant one. 





